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. May, sweet May, art thou come again! 
All hail with joy thy floral reign ; 

- Perfumed wreaths around thou’rt fling- 

ing, 

Birds in joyous carols singing ; 
Dewdrops bright empearl the lawn, 
And clust’ring blossoms deck the thorn, 
Season gay of mirth and love, 
Sent in mercy from above 
To chase the gloom of winter’s sky; 
Lo! his storms before thee fly, 
Wind, and sleet, and freezing showers 
Dare not face thy smiles and flowers. 
All is fair and joyous now 
As the garland on thy brow. 
Even the heart bowed down with care 
Brightens ’mid a scene so fair— 
Glows with gratitude and love 
To Him who sent thee from above, 
To show us when life’s journey’s o’er, 
And tears are dried to flow no more; 
How brief life shall spring to-day, 
And flower in one eternal May ! 


May is come with garlands on ber brow, scattering 
sweet blossoms in her path. All Nature blooms in 
renovated beauty. Bursting buds are on the trees, 
and half-unplaited leaves on the hedgerows, while 
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| MERRIE ENGLANDE IN YE OLDEN TIME.) 


the green banks by the roadside are spangled with 
stars of white and blue, with crimson, pale yellow, 
and purple. Now the modest daisy, which old Geof- 
frey Chaucer so lovingly wrote “dayseye ’’ that we 
would fain keep his orthography, enamels every mead 
with its snow-white or rose-tipped crown and 
golden button. Our Norman ancestors gave it the 


‘pretty name of the “ marguerite,” or “pearl of 


flowers,” 


Trampled under foot 

The daisy lives, and strikes its little 
root 

Into the lap of Time. 
come, 

And pass away into the silent tomb, 

And still the child, hid in the womb of 
time, 

Shall smile and pluck them, when this 
simple rhyme 

Shall be forgotten, like a churchyard 
stone, 

Or lingering lie, unnoticed and alone. 

When eighteen hundred years our com- 
mon date, 

Grow many thousands in their march- 
ing state; 

Yet still the child, with gladness in his 
eye, 

Shall cry “ The Daisy ;’’ a familiar cry, 

Ané run to pluck it, in his joy elate, 

Just as fair Eve did stoop adown and 
show 

Her partner Adam, in the silken grass, 

The silver gem that smiled where Eden 
was, 

And, loving Eve, from Eden followed 
ill, 


Centuries may 





And bloomed with sorrow—yet lives 
smiling still ; 

As once in Eden under Heaven’s breath, 

So now on Earth e’en in the lap of 
death 

It smiles for ever. 

Here, too, is the varnished buttercup, “ the little 
children’s dower,” tempting the lowing kine to crop 
its acrid succulence. Emblem of Cheerfulness, 
“@’en now I can recal the unthrift delight that filled 
my basket and my tiny hand with buttercups that 
shone in burnished gold,” sings the poetess, 

Again I pluck the little flower 
The first my childhood ever knew 
And think upon that place and hour 
Where and when that first one 
grew; 
Then, as I gaze upon its cup 
Shining with burnished gold, 
Then faithful Memory calls up 
The many friends beloved of old. 

Shall we forget the violet, though now fast fading 

away ? 
She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That Heaven upon the earth doth fling, 
When winter’s star has set; 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as angels give, unseen, 
So, love the violet. 

Another poetess, the unfortunate Letitia Landon, 
has also recorded her affection for this lowly 
flower : 

I do love violets. 
They tell a history of woman’s love ; 
They open with tho balmy breath of 
spring, 
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Lead a sweet life of perfume, dew; and 
light, 

And if they perish, perish with a sigh 

Delicious as that life. On the het. June 

They shed no perfume: the flowers may 


remain, 
But the rich breathing of their lives is 


past; 
Like woman, they have lost their 
sweetest gift 
When yielding to the fiery hour of 
sio 


passion. 
The violet-breath of love is purity. 


Another floral star is departing with May. The 
pale primrose, ‘that firstling of the year, that dies 
unmarried ere it can behold bright Phebus in his 
strength,’ challenges ournotice : 


Primroses, 
Which when the shadows fall, 
Like soft dreams o’er the earth, 
And all around a Sabbath reigus 
As at Creation’s birth, 
Burst their enoumb’ring bonds of clay, 
And greet with smiles the sun’s slant ray. 


We continue our rejoicing walk, cross. the rustic shade brook 
stile, and come upen the crumbling ruinsof what Na eT Lekenibenae thas vibrate 
was once a grand fortalice, or perchence.a stately) J ithin their sheltering bowers of leaf te the lone} 
breathes. upon our wih tingnle’s song. Whe does not.admire shndilay 

valley,, 


baronial hall, What fragra 
senses? It is the yellow flower stained with 
inon-browa that exhales the grateful odeur, 


Sweet wallflower, sweet wallflower, 
Thou conjorest-ap te me, 

Fall many a soft/and sunny hour. 
Of childheod's thoughtless glee, 

When joy from out the daisies grew 
In woodland pastures green, 

And springtide’s skies were far more 


blue. 
Than since they e’er have been, 


How well, too, does this dweller. typify: fidelity 
in death. It was a great favourite with the trouba- 
dours and minstrels of the Middle Ages, who ware 
it as an emblem of unchangeablo affection, 


Flower of the solitary place,, 
Grey ruin’s golden crown, 
Thou lendest melancholy grace 
‘To haunts of old renown. 
Tuou mantlest o’cr the battlements, 
By strife orstorm deonyed, 
And fillest up each envious rent 
‘'ime’s canker-tooth hath made, 
Rich is the pink, the lily gay, 
The rose is summer’s gyest. 
Bland are thy charms when these devay 
Of flowers first, last, and best. 
There may be gaudier in the bower, 
And stetelier on, tho tree, 
Bat wallflower, loved wallflower, 
Thou art the flower for me, 


We lower our eyes from the crumbling, rnin,,and 
ai our feet, not far away, isa dark.and grassy spot: 
of a deeper green thaa the upland: meadow, There 
grows the wild hyacinth, with drooping. bells of 
clearest blae, almest, resembling. the; azure butter- 
flies that. flew, so lightly trembling. 


Child of the Spring! thou charming 
lover, 
No longer in earth’s darkness lie, 
Arise to light, thy form discover, 
Rival the azare of yon sky. 
The rains are gone, the storms are 
over, 
Winter retires to make thee way ; 
Young zephyrs wait, with sighing 
breath. 
To fan thy bosom as they play, 


Again we enter-the enamelled meadow, Ah, here 
are cowslips, the Fairy Queen’s “ pensioners ;’”’ the 
dainty Aviel’s hiding-place : 


Where the bee sucks there lurk I, 
In acowslip’s bell I lie, 
There I croush when owls do cry. 


Who can look upon this flower and forget Shake- 
speare’s Titania? 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots we see; 

There be rubies, fairies’ favours, 

In these freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s 


flowers and poetry? Let us hope we have not 
town orcountry, by.our;walkin the meadow. and-by 
it is not. with the daisy, the king.cup, the violet, the 
valley,.ov..the, apple, blossom, that. we: purpese. to 


Shall we not also hear Mary Howitt? 


Oh, fragrant dweller of the lea, 
When first the wil@ wood'rings 
With sounds of vernal minstrelsy, 
Where the fresh green grass springs, 


What can the blessed spring restore 
More gladdening than your charnrs, 
Bringing the memory onee more 
OF lovely fields and farms. 


Of thickets,. breezes, buds and flowers, 


Of life’s unfolding prime; 
Of thoughtsae cignaham as the-hours ; 
Of souls without a exime, 


And are ye here? andare ye here? 
Drinking the dew/like wine, 

Midst breathiug winds and watersclear, 
And Heaven's unustinted sline ? 


Again, again, when mamy springs: 
Upon my grave shall shine, 
Here shall. you. speak’ of: varnished 


things, 
To living hearts like mine, 


And here we come to.# broad onk tree's partriarchal 
See here, 


That. loves. the = ge and.from the. 


Beyond the passing hour, 
Bat whither have we wandered-amongthe May- 


wearied the readers of'** Tum Lonpon’ Reaver ” in 


the hedgeside.. And this. reminds.us to, return ; for 
wallflower, the, blue-bell, thecowaslip, the lily,,of .the 


come laden home, and.to close thie May, Day prologue, 
It:is tothe Hawthorn, “ the May./’ par, saaiisnen 
that, we dedicate these lines.: 

What sight more lovely than to watch the: baw: 
thorn in the early spring! First come the swelling 
buds, the green knobs enlarging daily until the 
crimped leaves unfold themselves,. while here and 
there along the hedgerow some older thorn shows 
foliage before the rest, Then are the twigs feathered 
with a delicate green epray, while the clusters of 
small ivory balls are opening into fairy cups, each 
studded with roseate atamens., And then the per- 
fume of its flowers!, 


Oh, fair and fragrant hawthorn tree! 
Thou hast thy neetar: for the bee, 
For every insect roving: free, 
Thou hast thy dewy -wine,! 
Thou hast thy odours for the breeze, 
And human hearts to cheer and please, 
What pl nt reminisc ” 
What memories are thine! 
Oh, fair and fragrant hawthorn tree ! 
Thou deck’st the landscape gloriously, 
It is a joy to gaze on thee, 
And thy. perfume inhale, 
It is a pure delight to hear 
The throstle greet thee year by year, 
And mark thy snowy wreaths appear, 
Pride of the Euglish vale! 





Babines. 


Its Pe sagen bramches were carried in 
nuptial processions, and™the bride~lighted to her 
chamber with torches of its wood. 

. StilPearlier-we read that the Troglodlytes, those 
simple dwellers.ineavea, whose manners and,customs 
savour of the golden age,were wont to cover the friends 
whom death had taken with branches of the haw- 
thorn, since they looked upom déath as vthe mors of 
a life where there would beno more eee and this 
flower was the symbol of Hope. In the words of 
Longfellow : 


There is nodeath! What seems so is 
transition ; 

This life of mortal breath is bat a 
suburb of the life Elysian, 

° Whose pertal we call—death. 


The hawthorn age-tree is picturesque, and almost 
imperishable, with ite guarled trunks, and a wide 
extent of Mayflowers, casting a. broad shadow. 
When young, as quickset, it reeteand grows rapidly, 
but as it becomes-older its size: increases slowly. Its 
name of quicksethas an older derivation, from its 
being selested<te:form “ quick,’ that is: “living” 
hedges and» beundarics. Hawthorn fences were in 
fase in-the time-of tho Sccond Charles ; for Evelyn 
ssys,he had Feised hedgea four feet high fromseed- 
taken from the woods, Afteratime tle growth 
is tree. isso.slow that-those. old trees which we 
find scattered: about in| weedland, field, or hedge, 
are, many of them. bundredsiof-years old; and thorny 
epee Nenprotiturn lect likes. clump of 
outprickles, Manyof: these: 6 2..clump o 

distines trees,. but on examining them they will be 


Hes pensive a found joined at the base ton single root: 
Tro veiad-like jily of the vale, Tie wood of the whitethornisimmensely tough, of 
Whom youth makes so fair and pession s yellowish whitecolour, and when large and old aus- 
Tonk ae canal See ecetmen ek sucosammnetoormnctcebtelieteee 
ite: i : those , impenetrable e9 
— v- Wiis ne ome mesdsarends ier. <a. 
Through: their shrouding: pavilions. of- w are £0 that brave sea-breeze 
tendangroon2 and. defy. ocean hateetein of the 
i side branches will’ se imcreaso in 
ae the apple ‘cm ee ouresen a thorns. ti Mae we tim «a 

ang: Mv beset. with: shazp | oA * grim 
apple-bloasom’s shower of. pearl 2 ‘fom. or beasb.: Itt ing, 
ac ess Se eee pai when theseare wetted cwtitrwelapauameeats yt look 
As beautifcl.as maiden’s blush ‘like\bass ofshining copper. 

As evancsacnt too. . ’ Mangameld. hawthorn has. ite legend;-and many 
On every bough \there is a bud have long been: ae meriner’s landimark to 
Inevery bud aflower; : guide the oearings of-hig vessel;, On many-a village 
But scarcely bud or flower will last: game, tems isa prized, old tree-like that of “swect 


The hawthorn tree, with seats beneath 
its shade, 

For talking age or whispering lovers 
made, 


And here we may nete:that the wery :tree respecting 
which Goldsmith’ wrote these lines, i tee 
within existing memgries. in. the vil of Lissoy, 
the fn wtiny 0 ‘tho poet, Mr, ~ - Mus. 8. C. 
Hall in their work ‘* Ireland,” record the fact that 
it was strengthened and=supported by) a esp of 
stones-cemented ‘ tegethér-and~ placed “around it ; 
but, unfortunately, it was knocked down by a cart, 
laden with appletrees, which’a carter was driving 
into Ballymahon. The loaded vehicle struck against 
the picturesque and)aged:;thorn, and: laid-it pros- 
trate. Thus.it. remained, untik carried, off, bit by 
bit, by travellers .and .persons, who: prized it as a 
relic, but the root is yet preserved by a gentleman 
in Athlone. 

But there is a yet-older hawthorn tree still living 
at Cawdor Oastle, near Iiverness,- Ithasa tradition 
of its remarkable .preservation., The “Thane of 
Cawdor’s” keep. datas, from; time,immemurial, as 
every Shakespearian..reader xnows.. It is related 
thatthe original founder of the castle was directed 
by s dream -to build his stronghold on the spot, and 
this he did in acmanner -that-leaves: no doubt that 
the tree existed before the structure: which covers 
it. The trunk:of, the tree,, with, its, knotty pro- 
tuberances, stands in. a vaulted aparbment at tho 
base of the principal tower, its root spreading be- 
neath the floor, and the top penetrating the vaulted 
stone arch in such a manner that any - person seeing 
it would feel assured tbat:the masonry had been ad- 
justed to the sige and, fonm of the tree, a) space 
being left at the top of, the; vault through which its 
boughs might be reared. From the most remote time 
it has been customary for guests to assemble them- 


Ner is it in merrie England alone that the hawthorn 
is heldin honour. Among the ancient Greeks the haw- 
thorn was oneo/ the “‘ fortunate’’ trees, AtAthens 
the fair friends of the young bride carried bunches of 
May, and the altar of Hymen was lighted up with 
torches of the cratcegus, The Romans, too, accounted 
it the symbol of marriage, a legend telling us that it 


selves around this’ tree, and ‘drink ‘success to the 
house of Cawdor, 

England, however, has-a yet-more renowned haw- 
thorn—the Holy Thorn of Glastonbury, which 
budded invariably‘on the 24th of December (old 
style), was fully blown on’the 25th, and dropped 
its bloom the following night. Here is the legond : 








eur, 


was carried by the soldiers at the Rape of the 


The high ground near Glastonbury, Somerset, wag 
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in-oldem timea called the ‘island,of~ Avalon ; and 
hero Joseph.of Arithmea. londed, witli. twelwé com- 
panicna, to.preach the el. This! missionany bore 
with bim a.trusty,, staff, which, having strack into 
the grounck' when.. weary, and sleepy, was, when the 
saint awoke, grown: into.a éree. laden with snowy: 
flowers.. This miraculous virescence of course. i:n- 
pliel that” thing i vtant hedto be done on 
tle spot, So Joseph finding his walking staff thus 
taken from him, interpreted it as a to set up his 
rest here; whiol: ¢ 
acch, which in-after time. beeame.the. rich, sump- 





tuousand, ningnificant: Abbey. of, Glasteuburyy. Bub |, 
tho thora had: notfulfilled itsrmission: Josephidieds } 


andi the monastery, proapered 35,, yet the, thornof. St. 
Joseph fidwered.om the anniv of. ite miraauloia 
planting. nantelyy oa Christmas Day,, Inithoss times; 
when(neither newapapers, nar books,,nors “ London 
Tiiaders’’ exiated, superstitious atories; duly: anthem 
tiented,, were. cazried from. place-to. place. bytravel- 
ling monks,and-veadily. opedited.. Hence the blossoms 
ard spraysrof this holy; thorm, were so prized: that 
they, were carpied' into. foreign Janda: by, Bristol 
n.erchants.,. Even so-late-as the reign.of James.IL, 
and Queen Annej, when" superstition was. on the 
wanes werfind-lange sums.of money given for cuttings 
of the Holy Obristmas. flowering, thern.. We shall 
not pursve ita. history; furthers the -curious- reader 
may ‘ind a yolumi t.in- Chambers’s:‘‘ Book 
of Days;’ under, date.of December 25,, We -may | 
noté; however, thatthe winter-flowering) of the-haw- 
thor’ is not -so-'uncommon as te. be ‘regarded as! 
miraculouss 

Thus: much of: Mayflewers! and the ‘hawthorn. | 
Now:of Mayr’ itselé; andvthe Maypole; witi»a glance! 
at May Day sports andmerry-makings! 


‘* Heil, ‘bourteous. May! that.dost. inspire! 
Micth.end youth and! fond. desire; 

Woods and groves. ane of'thy dvessing,. 
Hill and.dele doth boast'thyblesaing;:’ 


Our old poets delighted im describing this month 
as a beautiful nraiden,elothed in/suashine, and scat- 4 
tering flowers on the earth, while she danced tothe | 
niusic of birdy ‘and breoka, Siie lias. given a rich 
greenness to the young corn, anil thé ‘is now tall 
ecough’ with flowers: to ei -seok among’as 
they bow to -the-wind\’ We seo tlie progress spring 
has made in the cottage which we pass, for the broad- ' 
leaved ‘rhubarb ‘has now grown. tall,’ tlie radishes 
are rough. leaved, thie young ortions show like strong 
gr.bs, the gqosebérrits and currants look like green 
beads onthe bushés. Tn the rick: emerald pastures 
tliere are ‘sounds ‘of' pleasant. ‘life; the , bleating of 
sleep; and the, musical jingting of theit belle, as.t ey 
niové along tosome fresh’ patch ‘of tempting herbage, 
and. the lowing of full-uddered’ cows; that morning 
and night britn the milk‘patls, Bees are now flying 
acfossour path, after making “war aniong the velvet 
buéls,” ‘out ‘of which they come ‘covered with ‘pollen, 
returmitig .home with their spoils. But beyond al} 
otlier objects ‘that pleasé the cye with their beauty 
and delight the sense"with ‘Heir fiupratics, stind ths 
May-buds, only seen in~perfection at the end of this 
pleasent month. ‘ 

The first emotion isa deésire- to possess: same part 
of the» profusion: of flower and blossom, which. is 
spread around us; to set. it up. im decorative fashion, 
aud to pay it a grateful and joyful homage she finds 
expression in dance’ and song, <A wild happiness 
goes over the earth, that nature, long. torpid. and 
cold, lives ‘and’ smiles again.’ Shall‘we not then, as 
in the olden‘time, even if not in's0 ‘denionsttative a 
munner as our forefathers, *‘ go a-Méying ?” 

There are festivals’ which take’ their’ origi ftom 
p*gan or Christiaw rites'and observatrees; ‘from ‘saints 
or superstitions, but surely the festival ‘of May’ has 
iteorigin in‘ gratefal and joyfil hearts, overflowitig 
with the ‘sense of ‘the beauty’ of tiie everrrene win 
world of flowers, and the intuitived serise which call 
om youtg’ and ‘old. to''come forth intd:the meadows 
and inhale the breath of the awakening) summer 
tide, Our torefathers; all-henour to-them for theit 
admiration. ‘and devotion to: Nature in: her loveliest 
and. simplest, forms, lovedhand sahg the- beauty: of 
flowers, they, praised..the song ‘of birds, and’ “‘ the 
stately homes of England how beautiful they stand, 
amid their. grand ancestral trees-all o’er the smiling 
land,”’ while the cottage homes’ of the, humbler 
classes in the olden times wero the delight of any 
artist and traveller for the picturesqueand pleasant 
choieé of position. 

The earliest specithens of English poetry. celebrate 
in rhymes of simpie pleasantness and force: the 
glories of May, In “the romaunt of King, Ales-' 
aundre,” supposed to be older than Lydgate. or 
Chaucer, we read : t 





Merry tyme it is to May, 


si 
he-did, euch buflt bitna chapel and | 





The nyghtyingale syngeth her lay, 





The Knyglites tovetti thé tornay. 
And maydens dauncen ds they play. 


The “ Romiurt ‘of (thie Rose?” (translated: by our 
own Chancer in\1878;) says‘of May: 


The birdes:that-have lefte theyy song, 
While they have suffred, cokleso long,, 
In. weather griliand,dark.to night, 
Been in May for thesenne brights 
glad, that ‘they showe in. synging » 
Thatin theie-hearts.is: suohdliking 
That they muss-syngen and. be’ light. - 
* #e - te * 
Hovrd is ‘his-heart chat loveti: nought, 
In May whan-all this myrth/is wrought, : 
When that ho may’on braunetes hear 
The: — birdes ‘synginig eweete- and 
clere; ; 


Th fact, such-was-the love ef oun‘ earliest. poet for 
May that-a.doszem, quotations, might: be: made: from 
the * Court of Leve;” “ The Cukow and the Nyghtin- 
gale,” and in **The Assembly of Fowles ” occurs the 
beautiful idea that ‘May’ was the season which 
opened upon those who passed the gates of Heaven, 


= me@.mengon into the: blisful 
place 
Of heart’s heal, -and deadly woundés 


cure, : 
Through me men gon into the world 
of gyace, 
Where green and lusty. May slial aye 
endure, 


The practice of going inté' the fields and woods to 
gather flowers and greenboughs;' was ‘observed by 
royalty and the nobles 


And forthe: wath al the count, both 


: moste east,, 

To fetch the flowers.freshe, both braunch 
and bloom,, 

And namely hawthorn brought both 
page and greome, . 

With = garlandes: party+—blew and 
white, ‘ 

And “em oirectng these great de- 


ght,:, 
Each. at the other threw. the-flowers 
bright, 
The primrose, the violet, and the gold 
(marigold). 
Spencer, too, (1553-1599) tells us : 
Young. faike« new flecken: im: everie 
wliére; 
To gather May, bosquets and smelling 


rere ; 
And home they hastem the tall postes 
to dight, 
And all the kirlpilfowurs or ere day- 


light, 
With hawthorn bids, 
' Hanridk: (born 1591). recounts. the. festivities of 


May Daoy,. reproving his -mistress:for not rising early 
on so jpyous-& morning, he says: 


To Corinna » To Go a:Marmc: 
Get up, get tp,,for shame ! The bloomiag 
Motn 


Upon. her wings presents. tlie. god 
unborn. 
Seo how Aurora’ throws ler fair, 
Frésh ‘quilted: colours through the 
air. . 
Get up, sweet slig-abed, and see 
_ The dew bespnne!! ~ hérb and’ tree: 
Each flower lins’ wept aad’bowed toward 
the east 
Above ‘an ‘hour since; yet you are not 
drest, 
Nay net se*much'ss ont of bed} 
Whon “el? the birds ‘have! matins 


said; 
And'sung their thankfal bywn:’ Tis 


sim, 

Nay, 'profanatior to stayin, 
Whereas'a thousand virgins on ‘this day 
Spring ony than ‘the lark'and fetoh in 

ia 


Riso and puton' your foliage; and be seen 
To conre forth; like: the’ Spring-time, 
f esh and gre. 
And'sweet as Flora, Take no-care 
For jowels for your’ gown or hair ; 
Fear not; the leaves will etrew 
Goms in abundmice upon you : 
Bosides, tlie’ childhood! ‘of’ the dwy has 
kept, 


‘op 
Against you come, some oritut pesrls 
unwept; 





Come, and réceive them while tlie 
light 
Hangs on; the dew-locks of the 
Night: 
And Titan: on thé eastern hill 
Retires’ himself, orelse stands sfill 
Till your come forth. Wash; driss, be 
briefin praying 5 
Few: beads are: best when once we go 
arMfaying. 


More than one modern poet has been worthily ia 


spired by the theme. 
Goma A+ Mayne. 


Oh;, we will go a-Maying, love, 
A-Maying we will go, 

Beneath the branches swinging, love, 
With wealth of svented snow. 

Laburnum’s golden ‘tresses, love, 
Float in the perfumed air, 

Which heedless their caresses, love, 
Seoks violets in their hair; 

And’ with tleir odours playing,’ love, 
It gimbols to and 

Where we will go a-Maying, love, 
Where we will Maying go. 


Tho bees are busy: humming; love, 
Amid! the opening blooms, 

Foretblling summer's cowing, love; 
Farewell to:-wintry glooms:; 

The’primrose pale, from ctinily, screem; 
Up from the:ground now speeds, 

And cowslips slim ’mid leafy green 
Rise in the unmown meads, 

And buttercups are weigbing, ‘love, 
‘Vhe gold they’soon rust strow— 

Where we will go a-Maying, love, 
Where we will Maying go. 


The hawthorn’s bloom is ‘falling, love, 
We must no longer wait; 

Esch pitd is blithely calling,'love, 
Unitorhis chosen inate; 

Each bird unblown is swelling, love, 
Green! grow the vernal ficlds; 

Each insect lesves its dwelling, love, 
And alt’ to'Summer yickis; 

The women'rre ‘ont haying; love 
Woodbine is in full blow— 

Where we will goa-Maying, love, 
Wibere we.will Maying go: 


Eliza Cook, too, has.a ballad:“ Going AsMayii £ 
which has much of the freshness of the olden tu 
from.which we extiactia few lines : 


My’ owtr‘land; my: own’ land, where 
Freedom finds her throré-land, 
Fair! thou ‘art and rare thou ‘art to 
every true-born' son 

Though ‘no gold ore veins thee; though 
no'gfape-juiee stains ‘thee, 

Wie've harvest-fielis’ and’ quartered 
shields well kept and nobly won. 


* * * * * 


We've hearts and* eyos! allwwarm’ and 
bright! 

About the high and gay pole, 

Wien flower-bedight,’mid leaves and 
light, 

Shouts:echoed, as it reared upright, 

Of ‘“ Hurrah’ for merry’ Englund and 

the raisingio: the:‘Maypole.”’ 

Whon the good old times had carcl 
Thymes, 

With morris-games and village-cliimes, 

When. clown and priest shared cup and 
feast, 

And the greatest jostled‘ with tie least 

At ‘‘ the raising'of the Maypole.’’ 


My brave land, my brave land, oh, 
mayst thou be my grave-'and, 

For firm and fond will be the boud that 
ties my heart to thee. 

When summer’s beams are glowing, 
when autumn’s gusts are blowing, 

When winter’s clouds are snowing thou 
still art dear. to me. 


Oh, pleasant ’tis to scan the page, 
Rich with the theme of bygone age, 
When motley fool and learned sage 
Brought garlands for the Maypole. — 
When laugh and shout came ringing 
out 
From courtly knight and peasant lout, 
In“ Hurrah for merry England and the 
raising of the Maypole,” 


John Ingram thus sings: 
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When the good old times had carol 
thymes, 

With morris games and village chimes, 

And clown and priest shared the feast, 

And the greatest jostled with the least 

At the “ raising of the Maypole.” 


This ‘ raising of the Maypole” was an important 
part of the festivities. Not content with garlanding 
their brows, and tufting their lintels and windows, 
these merry people of the olden times had in every 
town, or considerable village, and even in populous 
cities, a fixed pole, “high as the mast of a ship of 
one hundred tonnes,” on which each May morning 
was suspended flower wreaths, and round which 
dancing continued for most part of the day. 

The Maypole was as much an institution as the 
parish church or the parish stocks, and if anywhere 
one was wanting, the people selected a tree suitable 
for their purpose, felled it, fashioned it, and brought 
it home triumphantly, erecting it in the proper place 
where it should thereafter remain. 

Those respectable mar-sports, the Puritans, 
always the unpleasant denouncers of mirth and good 
humour, caused the Maypoles to be uprooted or cut 
down, and a stop to be put to their jollities and 
profane (?) superstitions, 

After the Restoration Maypoles were here and 
there re-erected with some ceremony, but the olden 
merry-making had degenerated, or rather decreased. 

Maypoles were rather numerous in London. St. 
Audrew Undershaft had its uame from the Maypole 
which overtopped the steeple of the parish church. 
Chaucer speaks of a braggart: 


Right well aloft and high ye bear your 


head, 
As ye would bear the great shaft of 
Cornhill. 


Stow tells us, in his time, “the shaft was set up 
every year on May Day morning by the rejoicing 
Loudouers in the midst of the street before the south 
door of the church, which shaft, when set on and 
fixed in the ground, was higher than the church 
ateeple,’’ 

During the rest of the year this mighty Maypole was 
hung upon strong iron hooks above the doors of the 
neighbouring houses, beneath a projecting penthouse, 
This shaft was destroyed in a fit of pnritanism in the 
third year of Edward-the Sixth, excited by a sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross against ‘‘ heathen (May) 
games and superstitious customs.” On this occasion 
the inhabitants of those houses against which it was 
suspended “‘ sawed it in pieces, every man taking 
for his share as much as had layne over his doore 
and stalle, the length of his house, and they of the 
ally had divided amongst them so much as had 
layn over theiralley gate.” 

There is a representation of a Maypole in the 
variorum Shakspere, copied from a window at 
Belby, in Staffordshire, as old as the time of Henry 
Vill. It is a pole painted with a spiral riband, 
having @ redcross flag and a pennon suspended, 
with a scroll inscribed ‘“‘A Merry May.” ‘The shaft 
was usually painted, which gives point to Hermia’s 
taunt to her tall rival, Helena, of “a painted May- 
pole.” Halliwell, in his folio Shakspere, gives 
a curious coloured picture of a Maypole standing in 
the centre of the village of Welford, about five 
miles from Stratford-on-Avon, painted with upright 
stripes Of red, white, and blue. This may be the 
exact copy of the pole there standing when Shak- 
spere visited the village. It is of great height, on 
araised mound, to which there is a stage of three 
stone steps, on which the mummers or tumblers 
performed their gyrations. Machyn, a citizen of 
London, in his Diary, 1552, tells of a shaft brought 
that year into the parish of Fenchurch—* As goodly 
a Maypole as you have seene, ali paynted over 
whyte and greene.” Maypoles were sometimes 
suimptuously decorated, but in bad taste, with hoops 
aud gilded pendants. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 








KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT 





AtL you that will keep late hours these cold 
winter nights in crowded, heated rooms, until ani- 
mal vigour and mental sprightliness are exhausted, 
and yet must breast the bleak winds of January to 
get home. I see nothing amiss in the festivities of 
friends and neighbours and kindred these long 
winter evenings: better that than mopirg at home ; 
nothing amiss in the glad rc-unions of the young and 
cheery-hearted, even though they may be extonded 
once in a while to tho wee short hours ayant the 
tial. I love tosee gladness in all, at any hoar of the 
twenty-four; but to do these things safely and long, 





make it a practice to observe two or three simple 
and easy precautions. 

Before you leave, shut your mouth before you 
open the street door, and keep it resolutely closed 
until you have walked briskly for some ten minutes ; 
then, if you keep on walking, or have reached your 
home, yu may talk as much as you please, Notso 
doing, many a heart once happy and young, now 
lies in the churchyard, that might have been young 
and happy still. But how? 

If you ne your mouth closed and walk rapidly, 
the air can only reach the lungs by the circuit of 
the nose and head, and becomes warmed before 
reaching the lungs, thus causing no derangement ; 
but if you converse, large draughts of cold air dash 
directly in upon the lungs, chilling the whole frame 
almost instantly. The brisk walking throws the 
blood to the surface of the body, thus keeping up a 
vigorous circulation, making a cold impossible if 
you don’t get into a cold bed too quick after you 
get home. Neglect of these brings sickness and 
premature death to multitudes every year. 








APART. 


Dear heart I love thee so, 
I turn my face 
Again, again, each day 
Toward thy far-off place; 
I even note the way 
Oi clouds, if thitherward they go, 
I love thee so, 


The time not by my sun 
I count, but thine; 
I keep the reckoning 
By many a precious sign; 
I know so well each thing 
Thou dost, my thought can swift 
forerun 
Thy later sun. 


Oh, why are we apart? 

No atom can 
From atom in the earth 

Remove, but jars the plan 
God fashioned in its birth ; 

How dare we break true love’s 

true heart, 
Going apart ? 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 








ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


“Les Daniscuerrs” being withdrawn, after a 
successful career, the management has fallen back on 
one of the most effective of the dramas which at- 
tracted the audiences of the Shaksperean age, or 
rather the generation which immediately followed 
the decease of the “bard of all time.” The ad- 
mirers of Philip Massinger have, however, esti- 
mated the dramatic and poetic powers of the author 
of ** The New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and twenty- 
seven forgotten plays, at too lofty arate. Without 
detracting from the acitng merits of Massinger’s 
play, we cannot help feeling that his characters 
are too single in motive, too consistent in vice or 
virtue, too uniform in action, to present that mingled 
character which nature and the stage demand,.and 
without which magnanimity or meanness, gene- 
rosity or avarice, villany or virtue lack colour, 
shade, and contrast, and accordingly are flat and 
monotonous. In Mr. Hermann Vezin, however, we 
have an artistic and powerful representative of the 
central figure of the tragedy, Sir Giles Overreach. 
The iron-hearted, relentless usurer, the fawning, 
ambitious hypocrite, the selfish, cruel devourer of the 
estates of the widow, the orphan, and the spendthrift, 
with his awful retributive death and heaven-defying 
despair, has always been a favourite with tragic 
actors. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s Sir Gilesis picturesque 
and powerfal, but not exaggerated, though the part 
is one which sorely tempts the actor to exaggeration, 
The scenery and dresses were admirable in accuracy, 
and their olden fashion. Mr. Vezin was well sup- 
ported by Mr, Flockton, whose half-starved, vindic- 
tive Marrall was a striking old-world picture, and by 
My, John Olayton as Wellborn, that quaint adum- 
bration of Don Cxsar de Bazan; Mr. Clifford 











Cooper did not recall advantageously the Justice 
Greedy of a bygone comedian, His gluttony and 





dishonesty were simply coarse and repulsive, not 
comic, Miss Le Thiere was a courteous and dignified 
Lady Allworth, and Mr. Markby the fastidious 
Lord Lovell. Miss Kate Pattison made the most of 
the not very grateful part of Margaret, though it 
is but a poor character for a debutant. Asa whole, 
“The New Way to Pay Old Debts,” is rather, 
except in its one leading character, a stage curiosity 
than a well-filled and effective drama, 


BRITANNIA THEATRE, 


Tux habitues of West-end theatres are but too apt 
to look slightingly upon all “original” plays pro- 
duced east of Temple Bar, or rather in the eastern 
or southern suburbs of the metropolis. With them 
the former is associated with the “ penny dreadful,” 
the latter with what they have dubbed the “‘ trans- 

mtine drama.” Yet the Standard and the 

ritannia in the one, end the ‘Old Surrey” in the 
other, have given us some of the best of our — 
pieces. The latest specimen of a healthy and wel 
written play, not without an elevating colour of 
romance, is now playing at Mrs. Lane’s appro- 
ged named “ great theatre” at Hoxton. Mr, 

. Manuel’s new play, ‘‘ The Christian and Jewess, 
is of this character. It has for its story the love of 
a young French officer, serving in Algeria, for 
Jewess maiden, and presents a series of striking 
adventures and impressive situations, Its dialogue 
is nervous, poetical, and exprossive ; and its senti- 
ment free from coarseness or bombast. The actors, 
too, are well practised, and ‘speak the speeches as 
they are writ down for them,” with an accuracy and 
care which might often find imitators among thcir 
West-end contemporaries with advantage, both to 
the piece and to the auditory. The play is followed 
by an operatic burlesque of “ La Sonnambula,” well 
sustained by Mr. Fred. Foster, Miss Pollie Randall, 
Mrs. S. Lane, Miss Bellair, Mr. J. Reynolds, and 
Mr. Newbound. The East-end has reason to be 
proud of the Britannia and its entertainments, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Wuo does not recollect Mr. Charles Mathews in 
his wonderful resuscitation and improvement of 
Foote’s farce of ‘*The Liar,” which, for a wholo 
season, packed the Olympic Theatre with hilarious 
audiences? Again we have the wonderful comedian, 
fresh, airy, rattling, animated, and audacious as 
ever; the ten years which have passed since he 
excited our risibility, and extorted the heartiest of 
laughs at his fertility of resource and patho’ 
inventive mendacity, have not, in the least, affecte 
the versatile actor. The reproduction of this divert- 
ing light comedy, is much enhanced in merit by 
the aid of Miss Marie Litton and Mr. Maclean. Nor 
does the popular mimic limit himself to this revival. 
“ Qoolas a Cucumber” is presented as a dessert, and 
a refreshing remove it is. On the whole, the bill of 
fare at tho “‘ Comique,’”’ we purposely drop the 
prefix, is worthy of the best patronage of the most 
judicious and refined playgoers. 


Mr, Puetrs will re-appear at the Gaiety shortly 
at the Saturday matinees. 

“ WHYTTYNGTON and his Catte,” at the Polytech- 
nic, have been visited by the Obinese Ambassador 
and his suite, The Celestials appeared much amused 
by the latest version of the old city legend. 

‘* Prep o’ Day”’ is to be revived at the Adelphi 
Theatre, with Mr. Edmund Falconer in his original 
character, Barney O’Toole, 

Ar a meeting held at the Temple Club last week 
a complimentary benefit and farewell dinner wero 
proposed to Mr. William Creswick, previous to his 
departure for Australia on a professional term, The 
23rd of May was named as the day for the perform- 
ance, and ultimately agreed on. , 

Orrensacn’s Orphée aux Enfers,” with the new 
music, costumes, and scenery, as represented in 
Paris, is in preparation at the Alhambra Theatre. 
M. Justament will superintend the mise-en-scene, 
and arrange the ballets, and a new American tenor, 
(Mr. M. H. Woodfield) is engaged for the part of 
Plato. 

THE anniversary Shaksperean festival of the Urban 
Literary Club will be held at St. John’s Gatehouse, 
Clerkenwell, on the 23rd. Dr, Westland Marston, 
assisted by Dr. John Doran, will be President and 
V.P. A strong literary and ar:istic gathering is 
anticipated.” 

Mr. Hamirton Are has a new “ comedy drama” 
in rehearsal at the St. James’s Theatre, 

Tue dearth of dramatic novelty which ordinarily 
follows the Easter Loliday, shows no exception in 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A INTERRUPTED WEDDING, 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, that but an hour before 

Bl at the praise of their own loveliness! 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 


sighs, 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
it ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet, such awful morn 
could rise, Brron, 


Ir was the first of May, the marriage day of the 
Viscount Montressor, of Montressor Castle, Dorset- 
shire, and Estelle, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Park Morelle, Hyde Hall, Devonshire. 

A glorious morning! the cloudless, blue sky 
smiled down upon the green hills and dewy dales 
-and deep woods of Devon; and the park around the 
Hall wasall alive and musical with the joyous songs 
of birds, and the merry laughter of young men and 
maidens gathering to celebrate their May-day 
festival, and to do honour to the marriage of their 
dandlord’s daughter. 

The elm-shaded, winding avenue that led from 
the highway to the house, was arched at each ter- 
minus by a mammoth wreath of flowers, and many 
were the carriages that passed under them, on their 
‘way to assist at the wedding; and these containod 
only the bridesmaids, and the nearest friends and 
‘relatives of the family, whose relationship and posi- 
tion gave them the right to attend the bride to 
church; for a still more numerous party had been 
‘invited to meet her at the altar. 

The villagers and tenants, grouped about under 
the shade of the great old trees, or wandering over 
the greensward on either side of the grand avenue, 
watched these equipages as they rolled on, com- 
menting, as usual: 

“ That is Sir William Welworth’s carriage ; he is 
th? bride’s uncle by her mother.” 
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{“coMEB TO THE WINDOW, LORD MONTRESSOR,’’} 


“Who don’t know that?—Hush! lend me a 
rumberrell, Joe, or I shall be dazed blind along o’ 
looking! Whose is it? since you know every- 
thing.’* 

“That ?—that’s Lord Dazzleright’s, the great 
cove’s as made a fortin’ and riz by the law—(not at 
a rope’s end, though, as you'll rise, one of these 
days, Bill, my lad, if you don’t keep out o’ the 
squire’s preserves)—but by reading and pleading, 
and keeping on the right, do you see, of the powers 
that be; until he got himself made a baron of; 
which people do say he’ll get upon the woolsack 
yet,” replied the gamekeeper, Joe, as the splendid 
equipage of the new member of the house of peers 
dashed past them. 

“Yes ; but what does he do here ?” inquired the 
labourer, Bill. 

“ He's the god-father of the bride, you know, be- 
sides being a bachelor without children, I mean sons 
and heirs.” 

“Here comes somethin’ like a huss, 
lemncolly ! who's comin’ toa funeral ?” 

“Oh, let me see!—that? why that’s the carriage 
of the old Duchess of Graveminster, the grand-aunt 
of Lady Morelle. She was expected at the Hall 
yesterday; something must o’ stopped her,” said 
Joe, as a large, sombre, dark-coloured travelling 
carriage lumpered heavily past. 

“ What o'clock is it, Mr. Joe? you’re a weather- 
wise, and you can tell,” inquired a young girl, 
leaving a group of maidens and joining the two 
men. 

“What o'clock, my dear?” replied the game- 
keeper, looking up at the sun with an air of con- 
fidence. “Well, I should say it was just abouta 
quarter to ten.” 

“Oh—dear me! and the weddingers won't psss 
till nearly twelve! and here are we to wait two 
hours! and I want to be away at the Maypole so 
much.”’ 

“Hush, my darling. Look! here comes his lord- 
ship’s carriage itself, just as sure as you're the pret- 
tiest lass in the village,” whispered the gamekeeper, 
8 a very plain but handsome travelling carriage 
of dark green, drawn by a pair of spirited grey 
horses, rolled on up the avenue toward the Hall. 

“Who's lordship’s? What are you thinking 
abou', Mr. Joseph?” asked the little maiden, fret- 
fully. 
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“ Why, his lordship’s! The lordship’s—the only 
lordship to be thought about now, my dear! Lord 
Montressor !” 

“ Now that’s impossible, Mr. Joseph! If you be 
gamekeeper, you shan’t make game of me, at any 
rate. Lord Montressor! What should he, of all 
men, be doing hers at this, of all hours ?” 

“ Come to get married, I suppose. Anyhow it is 
he.” 

“Nonsense! Itcan’t be, I tell you! It would 
be out of all manners! Iknow! He’s to bring all 
his groomsmen and his friends and relations to the 
church, and wait there for Miss Morelle and her 
friends and relations! That's manners.” 

“T know it be!” 

“ That shows it can’t be Lord Montressor who 
drove past just now.” 

“ But I know it be him, also! Don’t I know his 
lordship’s grey and crimson liveries? and his co’t 
arms—the lion “ couchent,” and the lady sittin’ on’t ? 
It’s him, now, just as sure as you are just the 
sweetest creetur in the world ; but what I be think- 
ing of is—what’sto pay? It looks like somethin’ 
was onregular!” 

“Onregular ? I believe you! Who ever heard 
of such a thing ?—if it be Lord Montressor.” 

It was Lord Montressor. 

Early that morning a note from his affianced bride 
had been put in his hands, summoning him to a pri- 
vate conference with her at the Hall before they 
should proceed to the church. Surprised and filled 
with vague uneasiness, his lordship lost no time in 
obeying the behest. 

And it was really his carriage and liveries that 
passed. 

Within the most secluded of her suite of richly- 
furnished apartments at the old Hall, half buried in 
the depths of a cushioned chair, reclined the bride 
expectant, in bridal array. 

On her right, a gorgeous cheval mirror reflected 
in profile her beautiful form. 

On her left, through the rose-coloured silk hang- 
ings of the half-open bay window, wafted by the 
breeze, came glimpses of the pure blue sky and 
tender green foliage of spring, scents of fragrant 
flowers, and sounds of singing birds and innocent 
laughter, from the park. 

She was alone, her attendants having, by her own 
desire, withdrawn. 
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Estelle Morelle—or “ La belle Estelle,” “ Beauti- | 
ful Stella,” the Midnight Star,”—as, for her re- ; 
splendeut dark beauty, she was pocticrlly named— , 
was at this time twenty-five years-of age; and: more , 
lovely than a poet’s or an artist’s idoak 

Her forny was of mediam heiglit; and very, slender, 
though well rounded; with « graceful) lead; over 
which fell rich masses of jet: black, silken riug- 
lets, shading a.face of pure, pale, olive complexian, 
with large, mournfal, dark eyes, habitually veiled 
by the long, drooping: lashvs, and delicate, though 
full curved lips; ever patiently closed ag:in silent 
resignation, ‘The prevailing expression; of her 
dari, brilliant countenance was a prafuaud melén- 
choly. 

Tlie announcement of Miss: Morelle's:approaching 
marriage with the Viscount’ Montressor liad created 
a profound sensation in the-fashiouable and aristo- 
cratic circles. 

A peerless beauty, theonly child and*heitess-of the 
oldest, wealthiest; and Haughtiest baronet: in tlie 
West of! England, lier hearé had been as mueh tlie 
object of aspiration to. the youthful and ardent; a6 
her hand’ and fortune Had’ beeu the end of desire 
to the mercenary and ambitious. 

At the early age of'seven years, Estelle lad: been: 
placed at one of the first-elass:fomale institutions of 
learning at Paris, then asnowy considered among the 
very best of their kind ih the worldj and there had 
been left to remain until Ker siiteenth, year, wlien 
the sudden and’ calamitous breaking, up ot the if- 
stitution, and lier ovn. severe illness, liad been, at> 
tended with marked changes in the-constitution aud 
temperament. of the young gifl. 

Estelle, previously, the most careléss, light 
hearted, and capricious of children, left: her clamber 
a subdued, thoughtful; melancholy woman, ‘Tie 
laughing lips of girlhood closed in patient sadness; 
the sparkling eyes sheathed their beams under 
long, shadowy lashes; now seldom lifted; the 
silvery, elastic voice sank into deep and thrilling 
tones ; the free, glad motions were measured aud 
controlled. 

She never entered another school, but completed 
her education under the best masters, at, home, 

To dissipate what, was considered a, tranaiout 
melancholy, her parents travelled with her over 
Europe, piusing at cach capital and. chief town, to 
show her all that was, interesting and instructive. 
But, though, their daughter repaid theiy atteutions 
with the sweetest, gratitude, and obeyed, them with 
the gentlest docility, she showed no interest ih,the 
passing scenes. 

Aud.though everywhere her extreme beauty and| 
syectness of. dispasition, not less than, her fortune 
and position, drew around her many friends and ad- 
mirers, Estelle. rewsined alone in her isolated! 
thoughts and feelings, 

Most distinguished physicians had, heen consulted| 


upon her case, and the rysult of their wisdom was aj], 


decision that this melancholy. was not the effect of| 
ill-health, still less af secret.sorrow, but that, it was; 
a constitutional phase that would probably, pass; 
away with maturipg, yeass, 

They returned to Hngland, presented their 
daughter at court, and introduced her into all the 
gaicties of fashionable life. But with no happy 
effects upon the spirits of Estelle, who remained! 


profoundly unmoved amid the éclat that greeted her | 


debut. 

Her picturesque beauty wag the theme of all 
tongues—her mournful glance wag fascinating— 
her deep tones thrilling—her, touch magneti¢es all 
felt her power, yet,she who could move all others 
remained unimpressed. 

She who sought no conquests, for that very reason, 
perhaps, made many. A peer and two commoners, 
in succession, laid their fortunes at her, feet, and 
were in turn kindly and firmly ‘rejected. 

So passed her first seagoa in London, at the close 
of which. her parents. took, her down, to their seat in 
Devonshire. Here, in her thoughtful, qnict, unos- 
tentatious manner, she engaged in. works of bene- 
voleuce among the villagers and thatenantry. And 
her father, hoping much from this employment, gave 
her full liberty of action, and smiled that she 
seemed les3 pensive than before, 

At the beginning of the Parliamentary term, the 
family went up to London. 

And it was here in her, second season in town 
that Estelle formed the acquaintance of Lord Mouy 
trossor, a young nobleman but. lately acceded to 
his titles and estates, but already known as a man 


cellence, as a righteous as well as a rising states- 
man. and as one who, in, the event oft change of 


am equally and forever bound! Now will you pro- 
mise, a? Remember, it is only to let me kuow 


tinistry, would be likely to be calted! upem te. fill] case of'm change in your seutiments.” 


a liigh ofiieitl position in Her Majesty's new-cabinet, 

Aside ftom: the glare and rank, and. wealth, and 
power, Clitrles Montressor was ous epecinen 
of the Cryator’s workmanship, the average 
standard afheight among lis: comnttymen, broad+ 
shouldered’ and deep-chested, with a.ueble bead) and 
a {aoe fall'of wisdom aud goodhess, hie appearance 
truly indi¢ated'the warm benevoleace, cloar intelli- 
genes; and! pnre-spirit.of tle man. 

His. soon itspited: Estelle with » faith 
Wititly slig:liad) not: been able: to. feel: imany other 
tint: jer, He drew) nearer to: ler than 
any, liad! Leen permitred: to come; lie vrossed 
the magi: circle af her isolation, aud! couversed 
with her ae no. other had been allowed to. dy. 
The: World: looked! and said: that: the: bvautifnl: 


Stella: liad! at; last: met. her master and) was cons |, 
queredi 
At this; of’ affiirs: the: Parliamentary term 


on » Park Morello, awd! Lis family left 
London for Hyde. Hall. } 
Lord: Muutreseor asked’ and’ received permission 
to follow them, andiit, lesethome, mouth, availed 
himeelf/offthe.privilege ofideingso, ‘I husit wascin 
the hotge, off her ancestors, after having olitained:|! 
the cordi@lisaietion of! lier parents, wand, bellevl | 
himself sate of /theaffections.of their damgiter, Lord: 


\Bstelle, and was, to his. profound astonisiment, 
‘instantly and firmly rejected. 

; Ib nein tate penvohneneiaaen nae: 
yy pray hie: iveness, appivess she 
liad: Pelerione ib- lite: society 

lave betrapedihim into. making tits, declaration, and: 


aud forges: her, 

There was: something. it the tone of her, refusal 
whieh coufitmediand deepened: his previous convic- 
tion that—even: ip rejecting—she loved him! But: 
with his high toned sentiments he would not in the 
leagt degree presume,upow that knowledge. 

Taking her hand with deferential tenderness he 
saids 

** Stellal+-a man: never, butiovees in. hig, whole: 
existence, loves. a woman as I love you! I; willl 
not inquire the cause of the rejection, which yeu; 
have certaiply, a right: to make without assigning, 
apy reasan.for the act, And. after, having, reogived! 
this repplse, 1 may not, in, honour distress you by aj 
renewalof my. suit, : this:in partibg, I must say; 
to you—that though I go hence, I shall'not go-ouy 
of the reach of yopr friends ;.I stiall never address 
another. woman; so.if ever in the course-of future; 
weeks, or months, or years, however long, you'may; 
think proper to review tlie decision of this evening, 
‘Stella, I implore yon, do-not liesitate to let‘ me-know! 
‘Write but one word, ‘ Oome,’'and’ I return to layen 
unchanged heart at your feet !’’ 

Estella was weeping too bitterly to reply. 

* Stella, will you promise to do this.??” 

“Lord Movtressor; best. and dearest: friend! Do 
‘mot:seek to bind yourself: to one. who can give you 
nothing in return! Try to think of the melaucholy; 
-girl that you have pitied andioved, only.ss.a shadom 
that fell for a moment across the suvsting of your 
path, and then.passed away. for ever !—aud 69 forget) 

m 

** Stella, I have pledged my bonour never to renew 
ithis euit, unless you reverse in. my.favour the sen- 
tence you have pronounced upon it; but, inspired by, 
‘the deep and deathlegs love I bear you, and ‘ hoping: 
against hope,’ I. feel ingpelled. to implore: before 
leaving you that; in the event of favourable change 
of‘ sentiment or purpose towards me, you will not 
hesitate to give me leave to return. Stella, will you 
promise me so much as that?” 

“*Noblest friend that I'have in the world, how 
gladly would I'promise, but I'must not, Montressor. 
Were'l to do.so, you would feel bound to wait: the 
chauges of my mood, and so, for a most undeserving 
love, migltimiss, in.some nobler woman’s affections, 
the happiness instore for you,” 

“Stelle, will:you raise your sweet, mournfol eyes ta 
mine one moment, that you may read my soul while 
I epeak ?” 

Estelle lifted her dark orbs to meet the clear, pure, 
Llue eyes bent with so much love; and candour upon 
hors, and read the deep, unchanging, truth and con, 
‘stancy of his soul as he said ; 

“Stella, in the presence of the heart-searching 
Creator, who sees and bears-me, I assured you I shall 
never love another woman as I love you, and there- 


‘Guod-byey, ; 
| hound; le bowed/oveg ity. pressed it'to hig:lips, turned 
Ms 


beseseling: Hite never to renew his suit ; but tp leave! | 


Por an instant. the light of an, unutterable love 


and jor — hot beautiful, dark face, aud her 
parted toepesk ; wien, as if a sudden 
memory Mal Gontng had griped lier very heart, she 
uttered alow, sharp-ory, turned! paler than before, 
aud\then sabi, 
“No, na, my- lord; Stellmcapnat even give you 
that: Shevs than the in gifts to you- 
pene pray that: you: mag forget her and be 
appys.” 
He looked! profoundly disappointed, and troubled. 
re yg mastering hie despondency, he said hope- 
ullyrs 
* Well; deareat’ Btells, alttiongh. you reject me 
wititouvapperent reason, aud) refise to give me the 
slightess promise op the: mostdistant hope; yet. E 


‘repeat, should. you; in the long fiture, chauge your 


and weriteto meoneword—* Come’—]' will 
en) tO at your feet @n unchanged! heart. 
; veith you!” aad raising her 


aud leit the rooms, . 

Some -momentmaftery, Lad y;Morelle, who came to 
svelt and-congratwlate her pphter a what sho 
imagined to be the-ouly, possible result.of the inter- 
view, found Eytelle: lying in, e swoon upon-the floor. 
Tt. was followed, by-w.long, and terrible illness, ter- 
minating ine tediousiy protracted convalescence. 

The town season, Waeat hand before Estelle. was 


-Moutressor offered) hislivert:and hand totielovely | suis to re-enter soalety,. © § 


They went up toDondon, and once more the. star 
of beauty ” arosesupom: its world. Aud) thong}: tie 
Cloud'upon ber lifegettied! darker and! heavier, day 
hy day=-though she grew etill more: reserved, 

y, and isolated+—slie was«more. followed, flat- 


‘tered, and courted! thiau before, 


Thus: tliree: yeare had passed awagy, when one 
morning, while ther >, them: osoupying their 
town house:in Berkeley Square, were seated at a 
late breakfast, and: Sir- Parke was engaged in reading 
‘sloud from the London “ ‘limes ”’ an account of the 
French ship—Le Duc D’Anjou—wreeked off the 
coast of Algiers—Esteile uttered a low cry and sank 
fainting from her seat. 

This attack was not, as the other had been, 
followed by illness ; on ‘contrary, from that day, 
the cloud. seemed. liited from, ber head, apd, even 
.ttose who had. most admired’ her face in ita sliaiow, 
were enchanted to see how brilliaut was her beauty 
in its sunshine} . 

Her health and spirits daily improved, yet in the 
midst of all this owing: tiae of vew life Estelle as- 
tonished her friends by suddenly, in the height of 
the London season, retiting-to Her father’s country 
seat, where she remained in strict. seclusion from the 
world for eighteen montiis, 

At the.end-of. this: periad, Lordi Montressor; who 
had newer left-England, or lost trace of his: beloved 
Stella, and who was now staying at lis: castic in 
Dorsetshire, was one day seated at breakfast when 
the morning mail wae brought him, 

Among a score: of letters: thie first: thet attracted 
hie attention was a, dainty white: envelope super- 
scribed in a delicate handwriting. He took that up 
first and opened it—it contained. but one word— 
“ Come.’’ 

The light, ofan ineffable joy broke over his faoe! 
‘Oh! he had waited, patiently, hopefully, years, for 
that word, and at last le had received it! Tlianks 
‘to Heaven in the fitst instance!’ and then pushing 
all the other letters unopened’ aside he sprung up, 
ravg for his valet, and ordered ‘his valise packed and 
horses: pul to the carriage: 

In twenty more minutes lie-lind reached the: rati- 
‘way station just as the train was about to start, and 
in three hours:be was at Hyde Hall and ‘standing in 
the presence of Estelle,—she looking so beautiful 
and happy. 

With the old chivalric enthusiasm of. devotion, he 
dropped, at once, upow his, kuee, aud:raised her hand 
‘to his lips, sayings, 

‘* Fos four yeara I. have hopediand waited for one 
word from you, and at. last, beloved, you have-weit- 
teu—‘ Come,’ and;l.am at. your feet, as:I said, with 
an unchanged heart,’’ 

“But I,” she said, deeply blushing, while she held 
both handé to raise him—* J, my lord, bave not an 
unchanged heart. For longer than four years Ihave 
loved'you more than woman’s tongue may tell—and 
never more, than atthe hourin which we bade fare- 
‘well, as I thought; for ever.’* 

“IT know it; beloved. I knew it then; knew it 
always; I never doubted it. Conld'T be deceived'in 
the dear heart of the -woman'I'loved: No; and that 





fore, of course, can never wed another; so that 





of the most high-toned moral and intellectual ex- 


whether you give me this slightest of hopes or not, I | his seat on the sofa by her side, 


was the secret of my patience,” be replied, tuking 
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‘‘Aud yea toa never inguived, and de not even 
now inquire, why, without explanation and withent 
hope. 1. seat you from my, presence, and why now, 
without. opriar us. rengon,.J-eummon you back,”’ she 
said, as m shesie of the old suiuess fell upon her 
Leantiful faces - . 

‘* Your motives, dearest; were, and. are your owns 
Not until your spirit moved: yuu-to do so, shall you 
give then: to me. I. bawa full confidence. in. you 
beautiful’ SieHa.’’ : 

** Confidence! oh, Henwen??’ she exeluimed ina 
low, deep, trribling. tome 

“Why, what is thie matter, dearest?” 

. Sle leo! ed suddedly,,a smile of worshivping 
love breaking like suplight-over her datls face, and 
said’: 

“Nething, nothing, my lerd, bab that al your 
thonghts and feelings! ateso- elevated beyomd vottr 
poor Rerelle’s:s And yet ehe would almost chooser it 
£0, for could she beidm- sugel, ete would wis yaw te 
be something fae: bi gltes—a* gad ,"* 

“Sweet euthueiast, ntoderute your espinition’s or 
the world ané ite petple willdisaypeim: yow By 
not an idolator: worship only Hitn ny Seellw!* 

Srch- wes their meetiug: d 

Yet, occasionally, thro@ghout the iatetetew? o 
sudden shadow! like’ thet reeurrbirce: of! a-pwitiful 
theught; would fal} upon’ her bright face and | them 
pase as it'came - y 

They were engaged{and withit a few dave the 
marrisge was anhouneats take plate oa the firit-of 
May. 

Bat it waeobsérved? by tliencatest firietdsof the 
bride, that! from therda&y of her betvothal, ier! swtrite’ 
had been marked! By tlie strangest’ watlouer 
Sometimes: witht ber! Deoetifut dark’ face:Hamined 
with’ w deep, svifl, almost religions joy, ste moved 
about, ag it Were; od “winged feet)” oF ent’ brooding 
in a Happy tranee, 

At other times, sbe fell into deep gleont at’ 
anxiety, at inexplicwbl4 a it was alienting to her 
friends, whe gr = fewrd lier relapse intl the 
éeopmelanehol ¥ thathad ‘so'toug ‘overshadowed er,, 
and that‘they "had ‘gréwn to drewd’ as w serious’ cour 
stitutional malady, But’ they Woped’ every thing’ 
from lier approaching tiarriige' wit tlie mai she 
loved, 

Lord Montressor observed’ with’ the deepest. in- 


it ped, 
terest the uticértain moods of bia bettothed; but with: || 


the ligh-toied sébtinveuts tlat’distinghished him, 
refrained-from inqdiring, and awaited her voluutery 
revelations, 


t last the first’of May, the marriage day, upon 


which FE have presented the parties to. therreader, 
arrived andall the hantton as Ivsaid, were gathered 
at the Hall-or at: the chureh to do honour to’ the 
colémnitiesy ‘ 

And. the expectant: bride,, ia her bridal. robo and 


veit waited, within: her boudoix, ther arrival of the | S™€* 


Lridegroom, whem, she had summoned-toa private 
iuterview before they should proceed to-the chureli, 
She had not/leog te-wait. Le who-quickly responded 
eo al slightest intimation, immediately obeyed her 
call. 


Yet when she heard his firm elastic step approach- 


Dg: 

** Heaven have mercy: on me,’’ she’ prayed, .and 
covered her face with her hands, 

He eutered yoannounced, and said; 

“ My beautiful: Stella! £ am: bere; you perceive, 
by your commands.” : 

She dropped her hande, and revealing,a-face pale 
with misery, spoke ina thrilling, deep, impassioned 
tone: 

“You. ave here by, my supplication, my lord. I 
lave no right to-eommand,” 

“We will waive that, Whafis your will, niy 
dearest Stella 2” P 

‘. My prayer, my lord—is' first, your forgiveness.” 

“* Forgiveness ?my Stella !” J sd 

‘Aye, my dear lord, you’see beforé ‘you a penitent 
and a suppliant, who may sdoa bo sdniething far 
more wretched.” 

“My Stella, what mean'you?™ 

“Come ‘to the’ wiudow, Lord Montressor?* abe 
said, rising and preceding him. ‘“T.ook out,” she 
continued, putting agide the'rose-coldurdd hhugings 
and revealing a” view’ of the park below, ative with 
its restless maltitudé, What ate all thesé people 
waiting for, my lové@” 

“What are they waiting for, my Stella ?—for that, 
for which I also-watt, with how’ much more impa- 
tience,”” he answered, while a deep. flush. of love and 
joy, for an instant, supplanted the anxiety on his 
Tace. 

‘* They. wait t6 seo.a bride pass, wheré a bride may 
never go,” slié' said, in a solemn. voice. 

“Stellat Great heaven! what sdy you,” he 
exclaimed, guzing with profouud'astonishment on Her, 


“PAL the bride they expect is unworthy to stand 
before His holy althr beside Lom? Muatressor.” 

* Uuworthy, Stella! You?” 

Most! wrworthy; mst lord,” sta end’, dripping 
hor armas arté’ droppin & her Hewd! ih. aivattivude of 
thes déepest miséry. “Tetiould have nate tis com 
fession hema apt, Lnrif Moiitressor, but’ I have 
deeeived ht vie decefeetl! yon!” 

“THe what'vespeer, Stelle?’ Tt easier bet Nb. it 
cannot ba that while betrothel! té me; vot do not 
Ibwe- weet” 3 

“Wot! love'you! ON; my dene Lota” she mur 
mureth, fit at vote of frillins Tenderness that catrie? 
conviction of her rrutiy to his\ deepest Weart: 

“What'mekb you, firey deatest on, if iddeed you 
retathn ny deéplowe,' { 

“Oi, Bad, F dG, Mowtiescor’y whatever lappene, 
wheréver tou gh, taker thay assorance with-you T 
lo¥é yous my lord, sh ll dver love: you, evem though 
after What T shall havertold yon, sow neyulse and 


whowt'T was about to wed) issbus.a. wiitedsepalenre, 
whow I have proved, and whor I now’ reject} and 
sorlenve me to the scorn of mu, stiit I sug,ever 
shall say, I'love you, Lord Meutressor,, Bleve you, 
sudthe cousciousness: of Leitge ubwwortiiy of your 
lewe is the bittesest, gioment: ity uty ouestnions,’ 
shesnid; im @ voice of suck profound misery, that 


uulounded- er exaggérated), 

Hw dropped upon a seat, and sittin s still awd wiviter 
HEE Coeve:d itinge of stone, gasod' upon Ler, Waiting 
uét faruber couiuravicmions, 











(To be Continued.) 
| RICHARD PEMBERTON ‘ 
ote 
THE: SELF-MADE JUDGE 
onueres Xft. 


throng ed withi a nvaltiuide: of people, all waiting in 


pectation for the appearandd'of thé steam: 





| boat. 
Thoms: of this assemble wivanewapaner réport 
tise: Riehnrd« Pehrbi rien: had . aerived) aud > world 
reach the city that afteriivom 

Swi Ely yet aod wwibihy eamnizhi for thre invpatience 
of viosstwaba tande posse @ithechehowe tht brought: 
thierstecn+boat ndat omeugl) for thee cre of! pus- 
rs té be ‘seere whon! ite buvthened deek: ina 
there 4nthe anids © stoud the deuire ofall ey est 

There stood Richard Pembértten, with his noble 
head ttncovered) hisfine conmtennnce itadiatediwith 
the joy of coniiugthowsrto friends; to mativersoil ; and 
to: fellow citizens: 

But ag oun asthe bost! thuched the quey,.and 
Riehartl: Pemberton stepped! upon ‘the pier,a thow 
sand heady were: uncovered, a thensand arms waived: 
atoft}.and‘athowsand voi ges shou tedty 

‘* Welcome weleome Riehard Pemberton.” 

The! shout was répentedit was reiterxted ‘until 
the: very heavens-ran backs the jopuus grecting: 

Thepreat stvtestran’ liad) long before buen acons~ 
tomed to such enthusiastic popular demonstrations, 
but! mever hail! tho! people’s love thrilléd: himewith 
sorhuch heavtfelt>joy as' dow that-it weldomed him 
on his return home, 

his* ourtiage, he divested to be driven ‘to 
his hotel. There he found another crowd awaiting 
hisavrivah butcontiagad he did he passed unknown 
among themi. Mufited in his cleak,. with his travel4 
ling cap diatwniover hiseyes, he passed throu ghi these 
and gained hids:private apa rtmenthi.wlere Mes. Péem~ 
berton, Ho:.oria, Sir Henry Percival, ahd+several 
chosen friend remained td-reeeive!him, . 

Theit' weleeme: inves was curdidh and hoart- 
str:ngthening. Supper wes placed. upon tho tabte 
invan a@jdiniag privite: room, lie’ sat dowhe with his 
family and some half-dozen intimate friends, andthe 
nisuliwas disdussed'in cheorfivb enjoy nient, 

Lastly herstived/té his own apabtrent, where his 
more intimate personal friends, perceiving. bistatigue; 
ednsiderately! buds him '** goodmigh>,” and left him’ to 
his‘nruch needed repose, 


hind the latest departing visitor before it opened 
again, and one of the waiters entered: and laid 
eweardupon' the table before him, He-tovk itup' 
with a'weariedair, and read: 

‘© Dr. James Ross, resident physician to’ the Mo.— 
Institute for the Insahe,-presentd ‘hiv regards to Mr. 





hate me, and. goioow iriendarané say, Tuan woman | 


sui resBor could-seatecly belie e inex a gikativa || 


On a fine evening in December, 18—, the pier wasi] 


9 Noy for stareély hid the door closed: bee | 











| Penthertor, ambreqnosts the isnour of an inmnieiliate 

onterview upon business of the grewtest importarca 
that will not adunit of delay. 

| Richard Pemberton tu: ned the card: about in‘ his 

jhand, With a lookof surprise and vexativnymutter- 

i iangto homesel f ; 

** Doctar Lioss)? Whnt cin’ ke want with me at 
| this unré:sonable lowe? What cuit bet?’’? Then 

tothe water, “Show the doctor upeat onea.” 

The maw howe i, withdvew, and soon retwiedy fol- 
lowed by the physician. 

Mr, Pour ertow vase ta meeh hie vii’ uw. 

“Yew will parion this inopportune call, T em 
sure, sir, when [ have communicated to you its pur- 
| pose,”’ sx Dr, Ress. 

Richard Pemberton: bowed, and: offering a char, 
| begued his new: guest td-! e sented. 
| “ Perdon-me, but if is necessary ourinterview he 
' & private: one,’’ said the physiciwr, glincing at Six 
| Heury Pereival and: the two ladies. 

} “Aw you qrlease, sir.” 

The waicer led: the way’ into an adjoining apart- 
| memt,stiored. therfire, aud devarting, closed the door 
and left the gentlemen aloue., 

“Mi Pemevton, LF bave ben for the last month 
wiiting, for your returu with tha most. feverish 
jwixioty., I should most certiiuiy have written to 
you liad there been a possibility of my, letter reach- 
ing you, or hurrying your arrival.” said Dr. Ross. 

tiqhard Pemberton listened with surprise and at- 
tention: ; 

“ Yot, now that T sit before youwsir,”’ continned 
the physician, *‘I searesly know how to: opeu ny 
bitsiness, it isso strange,.so unaclounteble, so un- 
exampmed in ret life.’’ 

é Pray proceed, sir,” 

_ Te ie really so astonishing, so incredible, I 
hardly how to go-on-in:the oase;.it really makes one 
feel like being takeh: for on imposter.’”” 

* Dake: courage;.docter ; it. is not likely that I 
shall suppose you to be one,” said Richard Pembcr- 
tduy smiling. 
|. “Dkuow;, bat: reallyin this case, however, it is 
‘hest'te plunge into it at onea, I believe, Mr, Pem- 
wae Do. you remember the name of O'Donv- 
vie 

Richard. Pemberton changed colour, exclaiming: 

“@Q’ Donovan! Winat of him ?” 

And them revovering, luimself, aswith another less 
paidfal. recolieotion; he said guily : “Oh, you allude 
ter the young. mob-orator, Kaleoner O'Donovan, 
Whese vame ceftainly, found.its way to me through 
tliv papers, ovem across the oeagn. Yes, certainiy, 
lis -nameis. not-new to me. What of hin?” 

‘*Nothingof him! [know little and-with defer- 
ence, cate less about that young, orater. But you 
remember during, your first administration; somesix- 
teen. years ago, & man. by the name of: William 
OP Denovan, who. was convisted of the murder of 
Burke, and for whom great exertions were made to 
| procure his pardon?’’ 

“And which I refused to promote? Yes, I re- 
member that,’ said Richard. Pemberton, with the 
same dark, troubled look coming into his face. 

“Well, sir, it is one of those inevitable errors 
for which imperfeet-laws ave alone-accountable. We 
all understand that the man dié¢d a victim to cir- 
cumetantiak evidence: ‘l'od: lute’ his! guiltlessnéss 
was made weantfest, Bub, sir, you may'also remem ber 
buat the povr'fellew had mother, a 'woatanof strong 
passions; high spirit, aud ‘violent temper.” 

‘© Yes, I) remember’ her perfectly, aud her inter- 
view with myself distinctly.” 

* You- duwbtless’ then» reovllect,, that when 9 
disregatded her’ tears’ and prayers: and: refused to 
grant the pardon of her son, she called down upon 
the head’ of you and yours-a: dreadful: curse, and 
bound her soul! by ‘a*vow'ofi vengeahoe?”’ 

“No, 1 do 1etvemember that. Ifshe did'such a 
thing, probably I disregarded: it asthe mere raving 
of,a poor, mad ol? woman.’ 

“ She remembered it, however,” aaid: the- doctor, 
solemnly. 

“J do not dnderstand you, sir.” 

“Ty gay that! that’ wretched womam remembered 
ad 





Richard Pemberton fixe his eyés in stern’ inquiry 
upon the fade*of his-visitor, who continued : 

“Some muntiis<sueceeding the execution of her 
son, you lost your only child, as it were, by a sharp 
and sudden stroke of fate.” 

“Our child: was lest—drowned! You do not 
mean to tell me that that wretched manviae 
déstroye het?’ asked Richard Pemberton, in a 
tone of alimost supernatural steadiness and cem- 
posure. 

“ No, sirHeaven forbid! I do. nob mean to say 
thet she destroyed)..t) all. Mr. Pemberton, your 
infant daughter was: not drowned, but stolen,” 

All self-restraint, all: composure was gone’ now. 





Richard Pemberton started up; seized both bunds 0: 
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the doctor, and gazed in his face ina very agony of 
speechless inquiry. And when he found his voice, 
he asked, huskily : 

“Stolen! Whereis she now? Doesshe live? 
And how? Where? Oh, Augusta! Oh, my wife! 
Doctor, why don’t you answer me?” 

“Mr, Pemberton, my dear sir, I do not know if 
your daughter be alive now, let us hope, sir, she is, 
and that she may be discovered.” 

Richard Pemborton threw himself into his chair, 
and having completely mastered his emotion, said : 

“I beg you, sir, to inform me how you came by 
the knowledge of the facts you have just imparted 
bs me, that I may be the better able to judge of 
them,.”’ 

“ Assuredly, sir! This woman, Norah O’Doyovan, 
has been an inmate of the asylum, under my charge, 
for the last fifteen years. At intervals she has 
returns of reason, but never for a sufficient length 
of time to warrant-her dischargo. I always imagined 
that there was remorse as well as sorrow at the 
foundation of her malady, for she would often rave 
as a crime committed, of a sweet and noble lady 
whom she had bereaved, and a stolen child, but in 
her lucid intervals, if this was alluded to by me for 
the sake of drawing out the truth, she would laugh 
in a most malignant, defiant, triumphant manner. 
Within the last six months, however, her bodily 
health has failed very rapidly, and as is often the 
case in similar circumstances as her physicial strength 
declined her mind recovered its tone, cleared and 
settled. From time to time she has dropped words 
which, put together, revealed to me the fact of her 

vieft of the child, but sho refuses to give me any 
correct account of the crime, and inquires piteously 
for Mrs. Pemberton. I am convinced that from some 
idiosyncracy or other she finds herself unable to con- 
fess to any but Mrs. Pemberton. Within the last 
month she has failed so rapidly as to make it cer- 
tain her death is near. I dreaded it would taxe 
place before your arrival. To-night one of my stu- 
dents happened to be walking with mein the lobby 
near the door, chanced to speak of your arrival, 
and of the crowd that had gathered to receive you. 
She became so excited that I was obliged to ad- 
minister powerful sedatives. She prayed that Mrs. 
Pemberton might be brought to her. And, sir, it is 
for that purpose that I left her to come to you late as 
it is, fatigued as you are—for I do not think the 
wretched invalid has many hours to live.” 

Richard Pemberton grasped the doctor’s hand in 
silent emotion, and rose with the purpose of going to 
break this to his wife, but the ting door opened 
and Mrs, Pemberton entered pale as death, and hold- 
ing out her hands like one blind, and in danger of 
falling, until sho met and threw herself upon her 
husband’s bosom, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, Mr. Pemberton, we have heard it all.” 

Richard Pemberton pressed her to his bosom in 
unutterable emotion. Then turaing he rang the bell, 
and ordered a carriage. 

And ten minutes after—late as it was—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pemberton and the doctor entered the vehicle, 
and were driven to the asylum. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


A rarip drive of twenty minutes brougbt them to 
the lunatic asylum. They alighted, entered its gloomy 
portals, and, led by the doctor, passed up its long 
passages and dimly-lighted staircases to an upper 
hall, flanked on both sides by rows of cells. 

All was very quiet in this department—the few 
inmates of the cells seemed to be asleep—and the 
shaded lamp that hung from the ceiling shed a cheer- 
ful light over the scene. 

The physician paused before one of the doors, 
opened it cautiously, and beckoned someone out, A 
hospital nurse appeared at his summons, 

** How is your patient ?”’ 

‘*In one of her death-like sleeps.” 

** How long has it lasted ?”’ 

“ Upwards of two hours.” 

“She will awake before long,” said the doctor, 
and then tarning to Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, he 
said, “ Wecan enter.”’ 

“* But ifshe suddenly awoke, and found us by her 
side, might not the shock be dangerous ?”’ 

“ No, madam, she has been led to expect you. Be- 
sides, you need not appear suddenly.” 

The physician held open the door, allowed Mrs. 
Pemberton to pass in, and then followed with Mr. 
Pemberton, 

It was a fair sized, comfortable apartment, better 
deserving the name of chamber than cell. 

The doctor placed chairs at the foot of the bed- 
stead, and quietly motioned his companions to be 
seated, while he himself took his station near the 
head. Richard Pemberton and his wife looked upon 
the patient extended before them. 

She lay stretched out at full length upon her back, 





with a white quilt spread over her like one dead. 
Her head was bare, and her grey hair cut close for 
coolness, though the night was so cold. 

Mrs. Pemberton gazed upon the body with a 
shudder of horror, of incredulity that a thing still 
breathing should be such an inconceivable wreck, 
should look worse than an Egyptian mummy. 

As she lay all her joints were prominent, almost 
pointed beneath the coverlet, as taose of a skeleton 
might have been, and her sunken eyes and the dark, 
livid skin clinging closely round the bones of her 
forehead and jaws, made dark cavernous hollows of 
her cheeks and eye sockets. Mrs, Pemberton turned 
away, sickened. 

«She had a powerful constitution ; the disease has 
fed upon and consumed almost every atom of flesh, 
and yet you see her brain acts, her lungs still breathe, 
her heart still beats—it is stupendous,” said the 
doctor, in a low voice. “ But hush!she wakes—turn 
a little further aside, dear madam, if you please. I 
will speak to her,” he added. 

But it was too late, Norah had seen and recognised 
the lady at the foot of the bed. 

** Ah-h-h! you have come at last,’ she murmured, 
in a hollow tone, and her voice sounded like a far 
off moan from a graveyard, 

Augusta turned again, and met her fiery eyes fixed 
upon her, and glowing like two live coals in a skull. 
Yes—all the life left in the body burned in those 
terrible eyes. The lady shaded hers with a shudder. 
iA hollow, dying laugh followed the movement, and 
‘Norah said : 

**Oh, you needn’t shrink now—the time has 
passed—the arrow has been sped—it transfixed its 
victim long ago. Come tome, I can draw it out; 
it was never meant for you.” 

She held up her skeleton arms to the lady, and 
then prostrated dropped them. 

Mrs. Pemberton came round to the side of her 
bed. The doctor made way for her and retired. 
The lady bent over the dying woman, but the poor 
creature looked up at her with an expression in which 
diabolical malice still struggled with remorse, fear, 
and compassion until the countenance grew frenzied. 
The lady laid her calming hand, fixed her pitying 
eyes upon the patient, and said in her sweet, gentle 
voice: 

‘Norah, if you have anything to say tome say 
. now. You will have peace when you have said 

t. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ain’t you glad the spirit will make 
me > ? Ain’t you glad it maddened me—it killed 
me?” 

“He knoweth that Iam not, Norah. I am pro- 
foundly sorry for you. I shall be happy if by peni- 
tence you can obtain 6.” 

“ Penitence ?” cried the dying woman, with kind- 
ling eyes; “ penitence for the only thing in which I 
rejoice? Yes, rejoice! Ha, ha, ha! Penitence—and 
with that man in the room! Take himout! Take 
him out! Icannot breathe in the same place with 
him, Take him out!” 

“ Hush-sh-sh,” interposed the doctor. ‘* You 
must forgive your enemies, you kaow.” 

“Forgive! Ha, haha! Ob, you foolish oldman! 
That anybody should live seventy years in this 
world and get white hair on their heads to talk 
such arrant nonsense. There’s a man who knows 
better. Ask him if now my heart can be changed— 
and I can forgive, forsooth! Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

But, my dear soul, you must forgive. You know 
that unless we forgive men their trespasses neither 
will our Heavenly Father forgive us ours,’’ said the 
physician. 

‘*Forgive! Forgive him! I tell you that if 
He never forgives me until I forgive him I shall go 
straight to everlasting fire.”’ 

“My dear woman, you must not say such shock- 
ing things.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! I tell you there’sa man who knows 
I cannot forgive. Ask him if my heart can change 
at this hour, and take bim out. I tell you he 
stifles me, I tell you I cannot breathe the air he 
breathes !’’ 

With a look of deepest commiseration Richard 
Pemberton had stood near the foot of the bed. Now 
he turned to leave the room. 

_ “Do not mind her, sir, she raves,” said the phy- 
sician. 

But Richard Pemberton only replied by an incli- 
nation of the head as he retired and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Go with him, doctor, Youarea well meaning old 
gentleman, only silly out of the line?of your profes- 
sion. Are you going? I tell you I want to be alone 
with the lady.” 

The physician with a deprecatory groan got up, 
beckoned the nurse, and followed by her left the 
room. The dying woman turned her burning gaze 
upon Augusta, 





The lady thought best not to open the conversa- 





tion. She contented herself with laying her ban 
upon the darkened forehead and lovking into the 
harassed eyes of thesufferer, Norah was too far gone, 
too exhausted, too confused, to attempt anything 
like a connected narrative—her speech would have 
been incoherent to one not possessed of the clue— 
her emotions and expressions were often contradic- 
tory and inconsistent. She fixed her fiery eyes upon 
the lady, and drove their piercing glances deop into 
her very soul, but reading there nothing but pity, 
love and sorrow, she dropped her lids, sheathing their 
burning gaze, and said calmly : 

‘*T never wished to harm ~~ sweet and noble lay 
—but him, oh, he did me a horrible injury. 

You have suffered a terrible wrong by a cruel law. 
My husband was its fated executor, I do not defend 
him, he does not defend himself. But he has suffered 
only less than you. There is a world that rectifies 
all that has gone wrong in this. You are very near 
its bourne. Had you passed the happiest instead of 
the most unhappy life, it would be all the same to 
you now. Think of that. But what is essential— 
what will make all the difference—is the spirit in 
which you will pass away! Do not be obdurate—-do 
not be unforgiving.” 

“ And do not you talk nonsense to me, gentle lady, 
I cannot change my heart.” 

“Heavenforbid! Let me pray with you. Lt me 
kneel by you—hold your hands in mine and pray 
with you; come, you are not so hard as you seem. 
You are softening now. He waits to pardon and 
bless you. Angels hover around your bed, to seo 
what you will do.” 

**One ange] does, But concern yourself with the 
child, lady. Why don’t you ask about her? “I 
know, good lady, that in the frenzy of my grief 
and anger, I took away your little child and gave her 
@ new name—called her Sylvia Grove and gave hor 
to my daughter-in-law, Ellen; yes, yes,’ muttered 
Norah to herself with a perplexed look, and “‘ yet you 
do not know all’’”’ 

**No,’’ suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, as a 
spasm of pain convulsed her beautiful countenance, 
“there is one thing I must ask, was Ellen a party 
to the—I mean did Ellen know whose child it was 
that you committed to her care ?” 

“No, no; oh no, she never suspected it, I am 


** Thank heaven!’’ exclaimed Augusta, fervently. 

“Oh, it would have Lurt you more if Ellen had 
been too wicked. Poor Ellen. She has not been to 
see me a long time it seems to me.” 

Mrs. Pemberton did not think proper to inform 
aa of her daughter-in-law’s death. She 
said: . 

* And now I am satisfied about my child. She 
has grown up a good and beautiful maiden. She has 
received no harm from the act, which I feel sure you 
have repented. Now, think of yourself.” 

**Oh, yes, I do repent of taking her from you. 
Towards him I have no repentance, none. But 
towards you, oh, lady, I have always repented— 
always ee 

**Oh, Norah, repent towards the Lord.” 

“ But you—do you forgive me? Oh, Mrs. Pem- 
berton, that night when hurrying through the crowd 
upon the shore I bore your infant away I heard your 
distant shrieks of anguish, they pierced my ears, 
they were echoed from my heart. I have heard them 
in my solitude, 1 have heard them in the night, 
they have startled me from my sleep. Had I mur- 
dered you, lady, my sufferings could not have been 
greater. But I would not give up my vengeance, 
And I could not bear remorse.” 

She paused and covered her haggard face with her 
dark and skeleton fingers. And after a few minutes 
she removed her hands, her sunken eyes blazed upon 
the lady’s face, and she said, in an altered voice : 

**T am dying, yet I cannot ask the Lord’s pardon 
until Ihave obtained yours, and yours I know I 
shall never have. It is useless to speak of it. Gentle 
and noble as you are you could not grant it even if 
you would. I know by my own heart that it is im- 
possible, for as I cannot cease to loathe him who 
refused to spare my son, I feel that cannot 
choose but hate me who bereaved you of your little 
child.” 

And with a shuddering sigh which shook her whole 
frame, the wretched woman once more covered her 
face with her talon-like fingers, 

(Tobe Continued.) 











A FURTHER batch of young salmon, 80,000 in 
number, have just been turned into the Moselle, in 
the neighbourhood of Metz. The fish were obtained 
from the breeding station at Hueningen, in Alsace, 
from which establishment enormous supplies are 
yearly sent out to various German waters. 
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DUBLIN DAN; 
OR, 
THE ROSE OF BALLYHOOLAN. 


<< 
ie 


CHAPTER IX. 
“THE RESCUE.” 


Te sun was setting in the heavens, red as fire as 
the troopers, with their prisoner, reached a portion 
of the turnpike to Ennisfallon, known as the cross- 


road, 

At this juncture three roads branched off like the 
points of a triangle. 

“* Halt!’ cried Major Hampton, who was looking 
for the figure-head which ought to have denoted in 
which direction they ran. 

We say ought advisedly, for though the post still 
stood, the board had been torn down. 

** Confound the tricks of those Irish rebels,”’ said 
the English officer, “tkere was a board here this 
morning, telling us which road went to Ennisfallon, 
which to Ballyhoolan, and which to Bally—some- 
where else.” 

He looked round in perplexity, for not being ac- 
customed to the country he could not tell which of 
the roads to take. 
‘ + ane there was a loud report from behind a 

edge. 

One of the trooper’s horses fell heavily to the 
ground, injuring the leg of the rider. 

Dan, whose hands were not bound, sought the 
knife which Pat Leeson had put in his breast, and 
opening it, cut the rope which bound him, 

Without a moment’s hesitation he darted across 
the road and down through a gap in the hedge. 

“Fire!” exclaimed the major, discharging his 
pistol in his direction, while his example was fol- 
lowed by the remaining troopers. 

But their shots being directed at random, did no 
damage to aught except a hawthorn tree which was 
just beginning to throw out a few buds. 

A volley from behind the hedge, however, showed 
the major thatthe enemy was in force, for his own 
horse and that of the second trooper fell mortally 
wounded. 

It seemed to be the object of the rescuing party 
to kill the horses and not the riders. 
ase at least, would prevent immediate pur- 
suit. 

The major was a brave man, and disengaging 
himself from his horse he ran to the gap in the 
hedge, sword in hand. 

Passing through, he saw no one. 

A narrow stripof meadow land led to along belt 
of wood into whose dark recesses no doubt the at- 
tacking party had penetrated after rescuing the 
prisoner. 

Away beyond were the hills bathed in a flood of 
golden sunlight, those hills which so often in Ire- 
land’s history had proved an impenetrable strong- 
hold for the persecuted patriots. 

He was joined by the trooper whose name was 
Johnson, the otherone having sustained such in- 
juries to his ankle, as prevented him from moving. 

“This is a nice state of things,’ exclaimed the 
major, “ we'll have to hang some of these rapparees 
before we get the country settled.” 

“ Private Turner can’t walk, sir; the three horses 
are dead; shall youandI pursue the insurgents ?” 
asked the trooper. 

‘*Confound it, no,’’ answered Major Hampton, 
petulantly. “Do youthink I am going to bother 
myself by going across country after a lot of bog 
trotters who know every inch of these woods ? 
We'll take @ squadron to-morrow and scour the 





ills. 

‘* What are we going to do to get home, majer ?”” 

“You had better stop here with Turner and I'll 
walk the four miles between here and Ennisfallon, 
so as to send you assistance. But which is the 
road ? I may go wrong and find myself in some in- 
fernal place or another after dark, with no possible 
means of getting to oarracks in time for mess, and 
this is quest-night. I have friends coming to dine 
at the mess, on honour, foreign service is better 
than this.’ 

“I hagree with you, sir,” said the English 
trooper. 

While the major was hesitating which road he 
— take, Barney, the half-witted boy, came 
along. 

** Hi! boy!’ exclaimed Major Hampton. 

_Barney stopped, and thera wasa merry twinkle in 
his eye as he saw the dead horses, but he did not 
appear in theleast surprised. 

Nor was there any reason why he should be. 





were fired by Patsey Leeson and his friends, which 
enabled D—— to escape, and he had been especially 
sent by the “ boys ”’ to reconnoitre and bring them 
what news he could of the soldiers. ott 

Now, though soft, Barney was not such an idiot as 
a great many people took him to be. 

ate is it your honour wants with me ?” he 
asked. 

“Tl give you half-a-crown if you'll guide me to 
the barracks at Ennisfallon.” 

“ Fork out and its money will do that same,’’ was 
the ready answer. 

The ye ? gave him half-a-crown which he pocketed 
with a chuckle. 

** Gan I borrow a horse about here?’’ continued 
the major, who did not relish the ideaof walking if 
he could ride. 

“ There’s a bit of a squireen in the house close for- 
ninst yez,” replied Barney, pointing to a house 
about a quarter of a mile off, nearly hidden by a 
thick clump of trees. 

“Take me there.” 

Barney set off at a quick pace, closely followed by 
the officer, and in about five minutes reached a 
wretched tumble-down house. Before the door was 
a heap of manure, in which sundry pigs were root- 
ing with evident delight. 

“*Where’s the horse?” inquired Major Hamp- 
ton. 
* There,” answered Barney, indisating a corner of 
a barn-yard with his finger, ‘an’ be dad, yer wel- 
come to him, evenif the squireen is from home.’’ 

The major approached the horse, which was stand- 
ing ina melancholy manner under a tree, his legs 
ont together and his back humped up like a 
camel. 

“Why, what do you mean by this ?”’ asked the ma- 
jor after a slight inspection of the animal. ‘‘ Ho’s 
blind, he’s lame, spavined and knuckled, and it’s my 
opinion he hasn’t long to live. What is the use of 
a horse lixe this to me ?’’ 

‘It’s a sorry sort of a baste, anyway,’’ replied 
Barney, “‘ an’ it’s me belafe he’s only walking about 
to save funeral expenses, but sure, yer honour 
didn’t say you wanted a race-horse, or maybe I’d 
have got you one,”’ 

“Confound your impudence!” cried the major, 
* if I thought you’d done this on purpose I’d give 

the soundest thrashing you ever hadin your 
ife.”’ 

‘* Nobody ever hits Barney,’’ replied the lad. 
“I’m not quite right here, thoy say,” tapping his 
forehead, “* and the boys all respect a natural.” 

** Well, well, for Heaven's sake, lead on, I will 
walk,” replied the major, impatiently. 

Barney said no more, but starting outat a quick 
pace which gave the somewhat effeminate major a 
good deal of trouble to keep up with him, he struck 
again into the main road. 

For an hour they continued to travel without a 
word being exchanged between them. 

The sunsank behind heavy banks of clouds and 
the shades of night were fast falling. 

Still there were no signs of Ennisfallon, and the 
soldiers’ comfortable quarters were as far off ap- 
parently as ever. 

It was rapidly growing dark. 

“* T gay, boy,’’ shouted the major, “are you sure 

you have taken the right road ?” 

** Wasn’t I born in these parts?’”’ returned Bar- 

ney, ‘‘an’ is it likely I'd miss my way? We're 

takin’ the short cut, major darlint, an’ ye’ll soon 

be with the persecutin’ redcoats, asthore.’’ 

Major Hampton was forced to be content with this 

reply, which, however, was not wholly satisfactory 
Oo him. 

He thought the lad was trifling with him, but he 

could not be sure. They had gone several miles 

and ought to be in sight of Ennisfallon by this 

time, yet he did not like to refuse to go any far- 


ther. 

If he had dispensed with the boy’s services, he 
would be as much airift as ever, and it was scarcely 
likely that he was being led intoan ambush. The 
news from other parts of the country, though, was 
grave. 

Insurrectionary movements had broken ont in 
Tipperary and Waterford, fresh troops had been 
ordered to sail atan hour’s notice from England, 
attacks had been made upon police barracks, and it 
was reported that Stephens was in Dublin with 
Fiood and O’Brien, plotting under the noses of the 
authorities. 

Suddely Barney stopped. 

‘*Bedad, major darlint,” he exclaimed, “ ye’ll 
have to mind where ye place yer brogues now, for 
we're goin’ to cross the bog of Dunson. Hould your 


whist and foller me close, Would you plaze to take 
the laste bit of a taste of potheen which never paid 
the excise a penny of duty ?”’ 

The major declined the offer. 





He had been with the rescue party when the shots 


** Small power to ye,’’ replied Barney. 


“But Vil 





take a shmell of the liquor and light me doodeen, I 
don't like the night vapours of the bogs any- 
way.” 

He raised a flask to his lips. afterwards lighting a 
dirty black clay pipe, with which in his mouth ho 
again set forward, the officer now following him 
with difficulty. 

The path through the bog was a narrow one and 
though the major followed Barney closely in the 
im perfect light, he now and again plunged into the 
treacherous morass, narrowly eacaping being sub- 
merged. 

Only one born in the country, like the half-witted 
boy, could have possibly penetrated the dangerous 
intricacies. ; 

All at once Major Hampton saw a light flickering 
over the marsh. 

‘« Boy,” he cried, “ there is a man witha lantern. 
I’ll appeal to him, for ’pon honour I don’t know 
where you are taking me.” 

** Where is the man ?” replied Barney. 

“ Can’t you see? straight ahead.” 

© Follow me and [ll lead youright as I siid I 
would and no word of a fib about that,” said Bar- 
ney. ‘ Bat if you want to goafter anyone else I'll 
go home.” ; 

**Go home,” answered the major, savagely. “I'll 
go after the man.” 

** Bedad, an’ yer to havea long chase, I’m thinkin’; 
good-night,” cried Barn y. 

He sprang forward with the agility of an antelope 
and was quickly out of sight. 

To the leftof the major was what certainly an- 
peared to bea lantern, and his imagination might 
be forgiven for thinking that the weird, spectral 
figure of a man carried it. 

The light danced and flickered over the morass, 
now coming near, now dancing away again. 

Mocking laughter rang in his ears. 

Yhis probably proceeded from Barney, who knew 
well enough that the light was nothing more than 
that miasmatic exhibition known as Will-o’-the- 
wisp or Jack-o-Lantern. Recovering his position 
on the path with difficulty, cold, tired. muddy, and 
discouraged, the major cursed his folly. 

** What an idiot I must have been,” he remarked, 
‘*that’s evidently the dead man’s light. Where is 
the boy. Here, Barney, or whatever your name is, 
I’ll give you a pound to get me out of this.” 

But his opportunity had slipped by. Barney had 
gone away, and the English officer might live or die 
for what he cared. 

The next half-hour was consumed by Major Hamp- 
ton in crawling along on his hands and knees, slip- 
ing into the bog, getting out again, treading care- 
ully one foot first to try the ground and the other 
dragged cautiously after it. 

It seemed an age of peril to hi. that journey 

through the swamp, and when at last he did by 

great good fortune touch dry ground :1e was deeply 
grateful. 

He was out of the swamp, but where was he? 

That it was impossible to tell. Tae moon had 
not yet risen, and all he could do was to walk 

straight on until he came to some house or cottage 

where he could obtain assistance, or at least infor- 
mation. 

Plunging into the darkness, and animated by 
knowing that he could now tread without danger of 

being engulphed in the yielding bog, he began to as- 

cend what seemed to him to be a hilly country. 

For a long, weary while he trudged along until his 

powers of endurance showed symptoms of giving 

out. . 

Many a stifled curse upon the country escaped his 

lips, and many a fervent wish arose in his mind that 

he was once more in his comfortabie quarters at 

Eanisfallon or the Curragh of Kildare. 

“Tf this is hunting Irish rebele,’’ ho muttered, 

**T’ve had enough of it, and I’d rather resign my 
commission than go in for any more of suc. inglori- 

ous warfare.” 

His remarks were brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by the appearance of a light ashort distancs 

up the hill which he had been climbing. 

It proceeded from what appeared to be in the ¢‘m 

light a rudely-buiit shanty. 

At the same time the moon, which had been hid- 

den behind dark banks of clouds, rose and casta 

pale, shivering beam on all around. 

The major paused. 

Was it fancy, or did he see some sixty or eeventy 

men around with old muskets, pikes, and scythes, 

a little way in froatof him, marching and counter- 
marching at the word of command? 

They were no phantoms, but real flesh and blood 
Iris hmen—rebels the government called them— 

drilling by moonlight in the hills. 


Major Hampton erouched down behind a bed of 
ferns, and watched. 





Silently they went through the various manceuvres 
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which their instructor, one evidently well versed in 
the military art, put them at. 

Still their movements were a little awkward, their 
dress. bizarre, their arms old-fashioned and gro- 
tesque. 

**So!’’ said the major, ‘those are the men my 
bold dragoons are expected to fight, poor fellows. 
They baven’t much chance against disciplined 
tre ops.”’ 

He had epoken aloud in his disdain. 

Searevly had the words left his lipsthan a hand 
seized him roughly by the collar of “his coat, and a 
voice exclaimed : 

“‘Haven’t they ? Come into the moonlight, yez 
epalpeen, and let’s have a look at-you.” 

The major,attempted to draw his sword, byuta 
heavy blow which nearly-made his arm powerless, 
rende: ed the movement. abortive. 

The muzzle of the pistol was presented to his ear, 
and the same vo'ce continued : 

‘Dare to show any fight and I'll scatter your 
braine—if you, have any—to ‘the four -winds, of 
heaven.” 

Major Hampton’thought discretion, in this case, 
the better part of valour, and suffered himself'to be 
dragged along ignominiously to the house. 

jua large kitchen half-a-dozen men were sitting 
about in vsrious positions, a huge ‘fire was burning 
iu the grate, and in one corner an illicit still was in 
full blast. 

Ail were smoking and drinking whiskey, ‘fierce, 
lawless, bearded men, outlaws, such in fact as:the 
jaws and ronghest treatment had mede‘them. 

Among the crowd the major perceived Dublin 
Dan and Barney, the’ boy who betrayed him intohis 
present unpleasant position 

A howl of derision greeted the appearance ofthe 
British officer, who, mnd-begrimed and bedraggled, 
dic not show tovthe highest advantage. 

“A spy! a spy!” cried the men, -springing -to 
their feet. ‘The soldiers are upon us.”’ 

**No, no,’’ replied his captor, who was named 
Mick Doole. “If the redccats were here to-night 
we'd givea good account of him,-begorra. This is 
the fellow Barney told us of, an’ he’s:made-his wey 
to the wrong piace.” 

** Three for you, Mickey, he’s wrappin’ his shroud 
round him, .an’ we'll give him an illigant wayke,” 
Said one of the men. 

‘There’s none to sing his keen,” remarked an- 
other. 

* Right, bhoys,”’ exclaimed Mick Doole, sternly. 
**Tle has come hither of his own'free will, an’ ‘he 
hes seen:too -muoh. ‘The penalty is death?’ 

Dan, who had been-carried by Patsey Leesen-to 
the stronghold.ef the rebels, was -horrified .at. the 
idea of the English officer’s being condemned ‘to 
ceath in such a summary manner. 

His youngand generous. nature revolted at such 
& summary execution. 

** No,” he cried, “don’t kill him. -My life»for 
ils. 

The man langhed seornfully. 

“* Dan Deering,’’-said Mickey Doole, “we enatched 
you from this man end his dragoons when «their 
hands were on yourthroat. They'd have-sint. you 
to an Euglish dangeon to panes the sweetest-days of 
your lif Why should you ask for mercy for sich 
e he.’? 

“ Beeause he thas come accidentally among us. 
We sremany-and he is one.”’ 

‘Oh, bedad, ‘that’s no rayson -at-all, atall,’re- 
plied Mick Doole: .we’ll give: the soldierman till 
day-brake to repint, and then’ we'll see-whether lead 
agrees with him for a breakfast !’’ 

There was a laugh at this coarse jest, and the 
major was rudely disarmed, his sword-and pistols 
txken {vom him, and his hands were tied’ tightly 
with cord behind his back. 

**My good fellows,’’ eried -he, “I demand«the 
eustomof war. If youare in armsyou will atleast 
hold me as & prisoner, until exchanges ean ‘be 
tnaqde. 

** Pundher and turf,’’ exclaimed Miekey Doolan ; 
‘Did your Government ever give up ene of the 
bhoys? Hasn't it ever been the prison or the 
gibbet, you black-hearted -thafe? :An’ what, you 
have given us for centuries you must be contint to 
take yourself.” 

Tue red flickering light. given.by.a peat and furze 
fire, slightly augmented by. that froma Jewcandles 
&*uck against the clayey walls,the heaps of grain 
piled tothe roof, black: ned izon pots, the illicit dis- 
wliers themselves, with their rugged.faces, matted 
hair, and ‘fierce looke, all -made up a pieture which 
was weird in the extreme. 

Major Hampton saw that it was uscless to argue 
the point with such. men. 

He had fallen into their hands,,and must meet 
his fate as became a brave man, though it-was hard 
to aie like a.dog with all the pleasures of life before 

Lim. 
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Taking him by the arm, Mickey pushed him 
roughly into a darkened corner up against the 

rain, where he was told’to lie still or he'd. soon 

ave his ‘brains blown out without any further 
warning. 

Even had tho men been disposed, to-let him 0 
they.could;not safely do so,,as -he.knew teo.mach ; 
his duty would prevent him from keeping what, he 
had secn secret,and thefirst_wean]t.of their; qlem- 
ency to Major Hampton .would be sthe..défeatand 
orzest of tue.Fenians,and the. destruction.of; the 
still, 

Inan .honr, the lads .who ,had been drilling, dis- 
persed and came into the hut, or as far.asit would 
hold them, to.obsain.a.drink.of; whiakey, beforethey 
went, home. 

Mickey Doole, and those who were ,.more i ma 
diately assoviated with him, kept upadittic. iwa 
all to themselves. until past midnjght, when,all bat 
Mickey, and; Pat. Leeson slept. 

“Is the bhoy asleep ?”’ asked Mickey Doole, point, 
ing to Dan, who was leaning bagk .in a chair ywith 
his eyes shut. 

“ Not. much doubt of that, ; he’s been noddin’\these 
two hours,’’ replied Pat. 

‘Good! _ Now, pay,attention to me, Patsey.”’ 

Pat prepared to doso, and.soin fact, did Dan, 
who, so far from -being asleep. was wido awake, 
wondering how he could save tne major from being 
killed in. the. morning. 


(To be Continued.) 
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HO ME, 


Wuar a long array,of pleasant, reflactians arise.at 
the mention of this,simple,vord! “ slome—home, 
sweet, home, be »it,ever sochumble, there's, no,place 
like home!” Charmingly has the:poet evpresgad iit, 
and ‘his song will be,sang while there isctaste sin: the 
world. Home the abiding place. of our. affections; 
the dear green spot of earth to which we gladly turn, 
whether in joy: or-sorrow, glory-or shame ! 

Sacred to the heart is the mention of home! The 
weary traveller in a foreign land feels his heart, heat, 
quickly, his,eye.grow brighier,.agd his countenayce 
is lit with a happy smile, at the thought of home! 
A mother,)a sister, o foxget;me not,may lecazy at 
the .botiem of -that,.good..emile, whieh, spreads ‘its 
crimson light over his countenanee. ; 

Phe marinen tossed en the. stormy ocean, tempest 
driven and in despair, turns ‘his dast. sad thouglws 40 
the dear heme of bis childhood, made -sweeter -and 
purer by thie'hopeless:distance thatintervenes. ‘Dear 
to the heart are the scenes of cliildhood. (‘l'ruly 
spake the poet, there is no,place like,home! 
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CHAPTER III, 


and then she said: 

“ What made you lift-your hat and bend youn head 
when you said ‘ Heaven,’ Dayid Lindsay?” 

* Grandmother tayg bt me” 

“Grandmother! Yes, you said grandmother 
| before.”” 
‘She is father’s mother, Father,was drowned 


in the sprivg;, mother fiqd ef, plewriay she next 
winter ;,a.,bitter, bitter .wjpter,, wien she gnaw lay 
two or three feet deep on the ground, and driited 
around, our little housesandsheresvas nu.anesto bring 
us wood from tbe, main, but geandmethenand meyqud 
we hadto go forit sin: tbe,reat aud couldn't bring 
vut.e Jittleateasime ; andwe:bad no dootor,and that 
was the way poor methendied.” 
Gloria’s bright eses:ware fall of, tears. 
She slipped her hand in that of the boy and gaid : 
“ But maybe she went to Heaven all the seme. ‘My 
mother had exerytbing: in the world,.and .she died. 
But you know,neither of them really died 5 ‘they went 
to Heaven.’ 
“Yes,” said the boy, in alow tone. 
‘Now, ain’t-grown people queer, David “Lind- 





say 2?” 
** How 2” 


Tur little girl fell into thought fora fesy minutes, 


ina.squall when L.was.seven years.qld. | That was, 


*'The way they talk. They will say one minute a 
man hasidiedand gone toHeaven, and the next min- 
ute they willsayshe’s buried inesuch a.obutchyard. 
Now, how can he be in Heaven and in the ground at 
the same time ?” ; 

“ Ldon’t-know. , Itis a great mystery,’ saidtho 
boy, gravely. 

“T don’t like mysteries, I don’t. They always 
make me feel as if I wasin a cellar, or some dark 
place, andin danger. And whatis more, I don’t be- 
lieve in them, I don’t believe my father and mother 
are buried in the ground, 11 beliewé*they both went 
out. to Heaven before that which they.used to live in 
was:put in the.ground. And, somehow, inside of 
myself 1. knowyit,,is, so. Do you like,toxead, Dayid 
Lindsay ?” she asked, abruptly. . 

“* Yos,Llearned.to read, and .write-at St. Iyigecs 
parish school ; but I have no books except Aebstin,s 
Spelling Bepkyand I;know, every, word, of that by 
heart,even the fables,” 

“Oh, then I can bring you,ever so meny» books, 
I beveaboekense fall; @ll-of »my .own,in, my roam, 
and uncle bas @ great :room full, fcom'the hoor clear 
up to Lhe-ceiling, al) around the; wails; you know.” 

** That: iswwery good wf you, «1 «io dhavk you. 
Youvare the little:girl that lives upin the house, then 
—Colonel de Orespigney’s:nieee.”’ 

“Yes—no. I meanlam Madamo de Crespigney’s 
niece ; though, “do you ‘kyow, it. seems so stran«é, 
I always feelasif he wasmore ‘kin‘to me ‘than she 
is?’’ 

“T suppose you love'liim best,'that-must be the 
reason. Well, everybody loves Colonel de Crespig- 
ney. ‘Iknow Ido. He took me on to.work here 
out of kindness’I.am sure, ‘for “he;couldn’t really 
wautme, you see, so many working people as le 
has?” 


‘‘He is very, ‘very good, and very unhappy 
Where do you live, “David Lindgay?’’ she inquired, 
with the sudden transition of, child’s thoughts. 

“Do -you see that, little, tiny bit of .an island 
out there by itself?’ he said, risipg and pointing 
, eastward, 

““What!—that little sendbank?” she exclaimed, 
| in surprise, 

* Yes, there is.a house on it.” 

“ A mere shed.”’ 

“We live in it—grandmother. and I, And we 
have chickens and ducks, and a litile bit of .a yar. 
den, With,amade,goil, where w.é-taise radishes and 
letiuce aud cabbage and; potatoes.” 

“ No diowers ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, a red rose-bush, and a white rose-bysh, 
, and pinks, aud pansiesy andJarkspars.’” 

‘$Ob, that is pretty. ds yourygrandmother, nice ?”” 
“Oh, I tell you,” heartily anawerad the boy. 

* Would she lemme cemegud see her ?’’ 

«Wiry, of eonrgeshe wonhi,.and glad.” 

* Wellthen, willoyou,take:nie,over there to sce 


i} pay gucdne her Sonatdaneny 2” 


28, indeed, tuat [ will, if your uacle sill let 


youjza,” 
‘“Ob, cae'll letime. ‘But i how :do :you get. over 


|| thewe; David bindsay?’’ doquired the-child, -gaziug 
;}, over the expanse of waterito¢he little-dot that seemed 


| tobe -aboutohelfsway.betveen the promontery and 
| tue eastern horizon. 

“Why, im-my bitte -row-boat;to’ be-sure, ‘There, 
there itis, ‘tied toithat post,” answered the boy, 
pointing to e@ little skiff tuat was rocking on the 


|; water. 


“Ohhh! (And yowll-take me inthat? ‘O'rb-ii 
|Won’t-that*be splendid! Wiren will you sake me, 
David Lingsay,?” she exclaimed, with all a casid’s 
eager Melight'in-an anticipated holiday. 

“To-morrow, if they, will let you go, To-uight, 
when I go home, I will tell my grandmother aud,she 
will have something to please you when you ,cume, 
you know.” 

“Willshe? Ob, kow nice. Lamso glad I fonnd 
yon. A'n’t you glad you found me, David Jyind- 
gay?”’ 

“Oh, I,tell you! ‘Yes, indeed! .Iavas so lone. 
some here” — 

“So was I! But wwe have found.ane another, 
(we won't be lopesome ,any,snore,.wijl we? We 
(will .have such, good; mines, pvon't we: uo, David 
Lindsay ?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the boy. 

‘Butoh, Tsay! ,See-here! I can't net-mny. more, 
(This hard twine hurts my fingers dreadiuliy;’ said 
littlerGlo’, Jooking.at ber bruised digits. 

‘“Tthoaghtit-wonld, Pat it mp,it isdinner-time 
too.” 

* Yes, Ieuppose ‘it .is,,and I, mast)go home,” s.id 
the ahild,sjsiug relnetantlhy. 

* Oh, no, please don't; eagerly.exclaimed the boy. 
** Stay here and have some.ei ymy diner.” 


‘** Diuner?’?’ echosdlittle Gio”, ‘looking # around 





them in yaia.search fora ditghen. 
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“T have brought it with mein a basket,” David 
explained, as he lifted a little ragged flag-basket 
from its hiding-place beside the boat. “Sit down 
and have some,” 

* Oh yes. thank you, so I will! I like that!” she 
answered, promptly re-seating herself, 

He then opened his basket and took from it, first, 
a coarse crash towl, which he handed to her, saying : 

‘* Now please to set the table” 

‘Set the table ?”’ she echored, in perplexity, 

“Yes, you know, spread that towel on the flat 
stone by you, and I will hand you out the things to 
put on it.” 

‘Oh! yes, I know—and play we are house- 
keeping!” she exclaimed, delightedly, as she laid the 
cloth, 

Then he handed her, in succession, a little 
cracked, blue-edged white plate, a broken knife and 
fork, a little paper of salt, another Of bread, six hard. 
boiled eggs, and a dozen «young wadishes,all of 
which she arranged apon the “table”’ with funny 
little housewifely care. 

‘‘ Now this will haveto be broiled,” he continued 
as he took from the bottom of the basket a smoked 
red herring on a cabbage leaf-and-daid it on the 
boat 


at, 
‘«* Broiled?””’ echoed the little housekeeper, aa, 


‘she looked alhabout in eearchof a fire, 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered, Yaughing, as hewenteand 
gathered: up wome dry, @eeayed driftwood, aud 
broke it intowmall chips, and wpiled it up on some 
stones, “Then he tookestinder box, flint aud-steel 
from hispooket, struck # light,and kiadleda ire, 

“Oh! that de.grand!” exclaimed the delighted 


her. } 

When the ‘fire ‘hadhburnéd down to coals he laid 
the herring-on it. 

A fine eppetising flavour soon erose. 

Little Glo’ watched ‘the boy as he “turned ‘the 
herring until it was done, and then put it onthe 
blue-edged white plate and set it on the table, 

“Oh! isu’t this just perfectly splendid?” again 
exclaimed the child, as the two sat down to the 
primitive meal, 

They chatted faster than they ate—at least little 
Glo’ did, 

When it was over and the plate and knife and fork 
had been put back in the basket, the little girl arose, 
very uuwillingly,to.depart, 

“Tmust go now,” she eatd; ‘they will all be 
looking for me, “Butoh! Thave.had just sucha 
grand time, aud Iam so.giad we found each other | 
Ain’t you, David Lindsay ?” 

“Yes, indeed !’’ exclaimed the boy. 

Shelaughed, kissed her, hand to him, etd. ran off 
home, singing as-she went, 

‘This was the first meeting, between Gloria devia 
Vera and: David Lindsay, the poor rfisheriad, whore, 
a‘few years later, in: her utter degperation:she -agkéd 
to marry her: but many. strange-events! were ‘to 
happen before chovenald be driven to pubh, despair 
as to cast her beautiful and blameless self, with: tier 
rank.and fortune, at . the. feet. of thie tumble bad, 
“unlearned and poor,” and Jose hersel fin thie ideep 
dishouour of sa dow-and loveless marriage. 


CHAPTER IY, 
THE GERL’S; MISSION. TO THE. BOY, 


“Gronta,'singing as #ho-went, und wkipping like a 
kid from point to point, over ‘the’ breach in the sea 
wall, and dancing throagh*the -old grass meadows 
andl turnip flelds—harried on’ towards her home. 

Suddenly her song censdd; and she stood still. 

She «saw hrer ‘uncle’ watking alone ‘with slow and 
a oe steps, and Hishead bowed down upon his 

renst, 

Sho‘ wotld have spoken to him, but he waved bis 
hand for her'to go on‘ to the house. 

She'looked ‘At ‘himewistfally, hesitatingly; but he 
only tmniled sadly on her, atid‘ repeated his gesture 
with more emphasis, 

Ther she éd him and reluctantly werit.on. 

“Phat was like ‘meeting « ghost,’ she ‘suid ; and 
she-sang no more that day. 

She-enteretl the ‘house, and met Sephia on her 
way through the hall with a ‘pail’of hét water 
, her hand, and ‘a look Of ' fudigndtion on her 

ace. 

““What’s the matter, Phin? Has anything hap- 
pened? I met uncleoutside the park wall, and he 
looked-awful !:awfub!” said the child. 

“Well ‘he mought,” replied the woman, wrath-. 
fully. ‘'There's been >the biggest row ‘you -ebber 
seed in yer life, and you not here to’vent of ##.” 

_ “ Was it) wantieand uncle?’ inquired the ohild, 
in a tone of awe, 


child, asshe watehed. bim, for all this ‘was play: to | papatwapatk,  Tadved, if the 


“© Hi, who else? Yes, honey, it were marster 
and mist’ess and de debbil! And you not here to 
carcumwent Satan!” 

‘Oh dear me, I’mso sorry. How did it all hap- 
pen, ’Phia ?” 

“Hi! HowI know,chile? I wa’n’tdere. It 
happen in de long sittin’-room, in course, where 
day most in gen’al sits. Fust fing we cullud people 
knowed was de bell rung wiolent, an’ I run upan’ 
foun’ mist’ess in fits an’ marster trying to fetch her 
to. We toted her upstairs tween us an’ put her to 
bed. But soon’s ebber she could speak she sent 
marster out o’ de room. How does it allers happen, 
honey? Dedebbil! Dere'll be murder dono here 
some ob dese days—alwaysde debbil, anddis time 
he had it all his own ’fernal way, ‘cause you wa’n’t 
dere to carcumwent him,” 

“Oh, I<earso sorry. Poor unele! 
sighed the child, witha look of age 
over her t, young face. 

“Pm: 3; Iain’t a bit omre Pm mad, ff 
dem two fools was ehillun, dey’d just.get good 
hooppias sfor quarrellin’ so; an’ bein’ .grown-up 
’ ey Gesarves hoopin’ ten times as much ‘as 
ebillan, cause dey’s big ‘nuff to know better! I 
Lgwine up now to put her feet in hot water, I'd like 
topat him-and her bofein hot water up-to dere 

yan’ -keepam dere till dey promise to ‘have 
iMeirsel ves better!” exelaimed ’Phia, as she took up 
the pail and-weat upstairs. 

; a hookéd-afterher. She folt.as if sho ought 
hte have rebuked the “oman for her manner of 
nee meng eg not wish to raiseanother 

oetorm, and 


care coming 


eahe-kmew that 'Phia hada 
wap ataword, @s-stubble flanies 
ehild‘had bewn re- 
to write 
vo Wittten it Pire, and thought ‘that she was 
tigh 


t. 
She hung her -hatand) saque on thethall raok, anid 
thon wentsoftly ‘up "to her aaut’s room to sit with 


her-and be non any “ertand that was’ re- 
aired, 
‘She sat “with hor «wwhtie all the after- 
noon, ‘@*volune Of Peter Parley’s story- 
books 


In the evening, she left her, quietly sleeping, and 
went downstairs to make tea for her uncle. 

It was a rather silent meal. De Orespigney was 
absorbed in-thoag't; nfid-never “spoke* to the child 
unless she asked him some question, and then he 
answered absently, though in the gentlest tone. 

After toa éhe 1éft“him, sitting in bis bld' leathérn 
arm chair by the” small “wood-fire* that tho’ chill air 


_| tendered necessary even in June, and she went Up to 


her own rootn and crept into’ bed, 

‘The next modrnitig’ Midume de “Orespignsy ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table as if nothing had hap- 
pened. These “stormy days Ate followed ‘by chim 
mornings in thé moral aswell \4s in‘ the physical.at- 
mosphere. 

Gloria knew from expetféencs that after such a 
tempestions misutiderstamding as they lind hag on 
the previous day her wnéle atid atint would have to 
be left alone to come toa recdnofliation, -She was 
also glad of suth’a good 6xousé to fo out. 

So-directly after breakfast she went up to‘het own 
toom, opsnéd her. glass-doored bovkease, and after 
taking down and putting up voluthe aftér volunie 
the selected two- which she' thowght would be more 
beneficial and aeceptable to her now friend—these 
were tlie charinifg school books ; Pots: Parloy’s First 
Book of Geography, atid Peter Barlay’s First Book of 
History, thén just voming into use, both profusely 
illustrated with maps and pictires. 

She put on her little rough-and-ready gray stqie, 
and her felt. hat—for it was siill chilly on the bea- 
bid@in eatly June—took: the tWo books whder her 
arm and left-the house, 

Singing as she tripped. Alofig, slie harried blithely 
down to the breach in the Wall, where she found the 
fishor boy busily engaged in “ree that passage 
by laying tho fallon stones a little leveller. 

“Oh, good murning, David TAndsay! “Will you 
take me over in your row-boat to see your 
grandtother ‘this morning ?” she'asked,’as sho tame 


up. 

Me Gh, ‘yés, indeed I will, and ‘glad to do it!’ re- 
phiedthe lad, lifting his torn ‘hat from ‘his bhaék 
curls; and helitg out-his hand to help her aeross the 
broken-wall. 

She'sat'down on thea boat to recover her ‘breath, 
while he said: 

“1 stayed hbte last might until ten o'élock, work- 
ing to finish «my‘nets,'and do get timo to take -you 
over to-day. And ‘then I -enme at daybreak ‘this 
morning, and have been here ever since, so I haive 
earned a-holiday.’’ 

“* Oh, how good of you to take so much trouble for 
me; bit ‘how could Y a see to do.your work, after 
the sun went down . 





auntie !” }' 


"Phiwenanc, she “would ‘naturally |’ 


“The stars came out. It was one of the brightest 
starlight nights I ever saw. Besides, netting, you 
know, is such mere finger-work, that I could almost 
do it with my eyes shut. Are you ready to go?”’ 

** Presently. Sit down here by me, | wantto show 
you something.”’ 

The boy seated himself beside her on the boat, and 
waited orders. 

“Here,” she said, producing the First Book in 
Geography, and opening upon a page of engravings 
in sections represonting the five races of men, 

“ Oh-h-h!” exclaimed the boy in delight, as ho 
took the volume from her hands and gazed with de- 
vouring eyes upon the fascinating page. 

a... had never seon a picture of an Indian, an 
thiopian, a Mongolian, or ® Malay in all his life, 
and now he gazed with breathless rapture upon 


Pictures ‘were almost unknown to him —tho pic- 
turesin:-his grandmother’s old family Bible and the 
»half-adewen little illustrations above the fables in 


Websters Spelling Book, ‘being all that he had ever 
seen, 
“Oh-h-hy ean’t think how muchI do thank 


you for len me this splendid book!’ he ex- 
claimedy with fervent gratitude. 

“ Ob, indeed. I am everso much obliged to you for 

#0 pleased With it ! 1¢ makes me feel so happy, 
youknow! But turnover the next Oh, there 
‘are ever #o many more hice pictures in it!” 

“Ave there?’ he asked, and immediately turned 
the ‘page to discover more and more treasures— 
Bequimaax and white bears of the Arctic circle ; elk, 
moose, and reindeer, and red Indians of the northern 
lakes and forests; seals, beavers, Oanadians, New 
‘York seaports, shipping, aud “warehouses ; Southern 

‘isles, and votton plantations. 

Oh Hoh beh!” inate ; 
Whats treasury appiness to the poor boy, 
Phungoring “and thirsting for knowledge, who had 
soareoly evereeen three books or a dozen pictures 
in his life and who had scarcely any concop- 
be ora any world beyond the horizon of his natural 


And as yet hoe had seen only a fow index pic- 
tures of North America. 

South America and all, the Western Hemisphere 
was to follow in that delightful book. 

“Oh, you never can know how much I thank 
you for this beautiful book!” he exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Why, don’t I tell you I ain ever so much obliged 
to you for. liking it so well!” said Gloria, her own 
bio eyes daticitig with the delight of delighting. 

Over and over he turned the bewitching pages, 
finding more snd more pleastte as ‘he went on even 
td the end df the book—thio. picture of the Capo of 
Good’ Hope, with Cape Colony. 

He had. taken some time to look through the 
volute, pausing long over ‘each pictute. So when 
he closed it, he arose and said : 

“Teould sit all day and night and look at this 
book; and forget to eit or Bleép, I do believe; but I 
teckon it is time for'ts to go now.” 

*©No, wit down again. ‘Ihave got somothing else 
to show you,’’ she answered, 

‘He ‘obediently reseated himself, and she put in 
his hand “The ‘First Book of History,” profusely 
illastrated with piotiires of battles and conventions 
and. portraits of ‘inilitary heroes and statesmen. 

* Ohshth !” again éxClaimed the boy, as he opened 
at a ‘pdtttait of the Duke of Wellington on one side, 
and the signing of the Tréaty of Paris on the other. 

‘fle tutned over page after pago, finding frosh food 
for intellect and imagination in every one, while the 
little girl watched him with her blue eyes sparkling 
in sympathetic pleasire. 

“Oh, how rich I shall fet], with those two books 
to-read every night!. I-shall never go to bed ut 
dusk when, granny does beeanse I am Ionesome, I 
bhall Bever bo lonesome now,” he said, 

**T am so glad, and so véry much obliged to you 
for beitig 80 happy ovér ‘them, David Lindsay,” she 
repeated, with moro emphasis. 

ere {8 no knowiig-hew long the two children 
might have lingered, sitting side by side on the old 
béat—he ‘poring with rapture over the book, sha 
watching -his enjoymént -with ecstasy. But the 
hotir of noon Game and pa3sod, and the healthy 
young appetite of the boy would not allow him to 
re forget to eat.” 

‘Oh, how late it is!” he exelaimed, reluctantly 
blosing the book just at the picture of the Duke of 
Wellington ré¢eiving tho sword of Napoleon after 
the battle of Waterloo, “Come, we had better 
go now.” 

‘Well, yes, Lsuppote we had, You ean read the 
books every night, can’t you, David Lindsay ?” 

‘‘ Ves, indded. Artd when you are up at the 
house enjoying yourself with ail your friends, you 








may “think of me reading your books,” 
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**Oh! they are your books, David Lindsay, ” she 
hastened to exclaim. 

I daren’t take them from you only as a loan; but 
I San never thank you enough for that. Come care- 
fally over all this rubbish. Let me take your hand. 
There, now step into the boat andsit down while I 
untie her. Don’t be afraid. She will not turn 
over.” 

The child suffered him to put her into the rough 
little old shell tnat lay rocking on the sea. 

He quickly unmoored the boat, got into it, seated 
himself,and rowed towards the little sand-hill that 
seemed a mere mote on the water. 

David rowed vigorously, and the little skiff shot 
over the sea, and rapidly approached the island, 

First she saw the sandy little hillock; next, 
that there was a tiny house on it, with treeson the 
farther side; then, as the boat reached the shore 
and grounded, she saw that the house was a small 
cottage with a gable roof and one chimney; with 
one door and window on the ground floor, and one 
tiny, square window above in the gable. 

There were no shutters to the windows, but they 
were shaded from within by flowered wall-paper 
blinds. The little house was whitewashed with 
lime, and the door was painted with red ochre, a 
Coarse colouring matter got from the soil on the 
main. 

* A little garden around the house, with a “‘ made 
soil,” was fenced in with a white-washed picket 
fence, Lilies, Canterbury-bells, hollyhocks, pinks, 
larkspurs, and other sweet, old-fashioned flowers 
grew in the front yard, 

A red rose-bush and a white rose-bush were 
trained. one on each side of the door. A white dog, 
of a nondescript race, was asleep on the step, and a 
black kitten was curled up snugly on his back, These 
proverbial ‘‘natural enemies” had never veen any- 
thing but loving friends. 

At the approach of David the dog sprang up, wide 
awake, overturning the kitten, who put up her back, 
gaped, and stretched herself, while Jack ran forward 
and leaped upon his master, who did not order him, 
**Down, sir,’’ but patted his head, and returned 
caress for caress. 

The red door opened then, and a smiling old 
woman appeared — Mrs. Lindsay, David’s grand- 
mother. 

She was a small, plump, fair-faced, blue-eyed 
dame. with the white hair of sixty years parted 
plainly over her forehead, and banded back un ler a 
clean linen cap. 
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She wore a striped blue and white cotton gown, of 
her own spinning and weaving, and a white hand- 
kerchief folded over her bosom, and a white apron 
tied before her gown. 

She came forward, smiling pleasantly as sho held 
a= ag hand to the child, while she spoke to 

avid, 

“Ig this the little lady you have brought to visit 
me? I am very pleased to see thee, my dear.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am! It was so nice of you to 
let me come. And I like David Lindsay. He is 
the only playmate Ihave got. But he’s splendid!” 
said the child, with enthusiasm. 

The old woman smiled on her, patted the tiny 
hand sho held in her own, and then led her into 
the house, 

It was a good-sized room, with clean, whitewashed 
walls, the one window, shaded with a home-made 
blind of flowered wall paper; the floor of wide 
planks, ‘perfectly bare, yet scrubbed to a creamy 
whiteness; in one corner a neat bed. with a patch- 
work quilt and snowy pillows; in another corner a 
loom, with a piece of cloth in process of weaving; 
in a third, a large spinning-wheel; in the fourth a 
corner cupboard, with glass doors in the upper 
part, through which might be seen the clean, 
coarse, blue-edged crockery ware, and the bright 
pewter dishes of the little menage. 

In the middle of the floor stood a table, covered 
with a coarse, but suow-white cloth, and adorned 
with blue-edged cups and saucers and plates, while 
on the clean, red colze-yaiated hearth stood a tea-pot 
and several covered plates and dishes, before the clear 
fire in the small open fire-place. 

‘Come, lass, let me take off ’ee coat,’’ said the 
kind little woman, beginning to unbutton and untie 
until she bad relieved the child of hat and saque. 

** Now sit ’ee down, lass, while I put dinner on the 
table,” she continued, depositing her small visitor 
ona low chip-bottomed chair, near the window-sill, 
on which stood a box of mignonette, that filled the 
homely-room with fragrance. 

*¢*Ke’s late, Dave, I thought ’ee’d be here wi’ 
the lass an hour ago, and had all ready for ’ee,” said 
the old woman, as she began to place dinner on the 
table. 

“We were reading of a book what the little lady 
loaned me,” replied the boy, as he carefully placed 
the two volumes on each side the Bible, which stood 
upon a chest of drawers at theend of the room, be- 
tween the bed and the corner cupboard, 





“It was my fault. I stopped David Lindsay to 
show him the books,’’ put in the child. 

“Tt wasn’t ’ee fault, then. It was ’ee goodness, 
little lass. And it’s na great matter. The dinner 
is no sich that it can be spoiled,’”’ said Dame Lind- 
“y as she placed the last dish on the table, and then 
led her small guest to a seat. 

Poor as these cotters were, in all things else, they 
were not poor in regard to food. 

The sea supplied them with fish for immediate use, 
and for salting away against winter; the two pigs: 
that they bought and raised at a trifling cost every 
year, provided them with pork and bacon ; the small 
poultry-yard with fowls and eggs; the patch of 
garden with vegetables and fruit; the little Alderney 
cow with milk and butter. 

The few other provisions they needed were easily 
— at the nearest country shop on the main, 

n exchange for the excellent cotton hose and mittens 
| by the industrious and skilful hands of the old 
me. 

Other trifling expenses of the little household 
were met by the money earned by David on the 
fishing landing of the promontory. 

The dainty midday meal set before the little lady 
guest was not at all an every-day affair, but was got. 
up expressly for her. It was very attractive—nice 
fragrant tea, with rich cream and white sugar; nice 
light, home-made bread, with sweet, fresh butter ; 
fried blue-fish, just out of the sea; poached eggs on 
toast; boiled spring chicken ; mashed potatoes, green 
peas, lettuce, radishes, and, finally, cherry pie, 
strawberries and cream, and a plenty of new milk. 

Little Glo’ ate—well, like a healthy child, with 
an excellent appetite, and no one near to curb it. 

“It is the nicest dinner I ever had in all the days 
of my life, and—I have been at big dinner e3, 
too, before I came to the promontory!” she de- 
clared, with equal frankness and emphasis, as she 
arose from the table. 

At least, it was the most enjoyable. 

The old dame smiled on her, and David felt so 
pleased and proud. 

Ay! tho Earl of Leicester entertaining Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle could not have felt 
more elevated by her majesty’s august approbtion, 
than was the fisher-boy by the pleasure of his little 
lady guest, 

“ Mayhap ’ee’ll come again to see us, little lady,” 
said the old dame. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
“TWO IN ONE DAY.” 


Tue Olympic Theatre; they are playing “ The 
Ticket-of-Leave-man,” and the house is crowded from 
pit to gallery, the seats in the stalls, boxes, and 
dsess-circle having been boeked some of them weeks 
before. 

It was only by a lucky chance as she considered it 
that Mrs. Kempson had been able to secure this box 
for to-night, and though she made a point as she 
thought of being early, the building was pretty well 
filled by the time she and her party arrived. 

Entering the box first, Hilda naturally took the 
best seat, that facing the stage in the front of the 
box, intending that facing the audience for Milly, the 
doctor to sit between them. 

As they took their seats the lights were down, all 

eyes were fixed upon the stage, and it was not until 
the curtain fell after the first act that Milly turned 
round to encounter the sea of faces that seemed to 
stare at her, 
_ Instinctively her mind reverted to the witness-box 
in Exeter; the prisoner in the dock; judges, jury, 
and barristers, and those countless eyes seeming to 
be devouring her, 

At that moment it all came back; to her ex- 
cited mind it d to be re ted over again and 
Dr. Bristol, who noticed the pallor of her cheeks, 
made her rise, opened the door, and thinking that it 
was perhaps the heat that affected her, took her out 
into the corridor, while he sent an attendant for 
some brandy, 

“ We can’t have any fainting here ”’ he said, with 
smiling authority. ‘Come, Miss Bray, rouse your- 
self, I am sure you don’t wish to make a scene!” 

“No, I was frightened, it was so much like that 
awful trial, they all seemed looking at me,—but I am 
better,” with a gasp. 

“That is right, swallow this brandy,—no, you 
must take it, only a teaspoonful ; no one was looking 
at you in particular, You,shall sit at the back of 
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the box till you get more accustomed toit. Now are 
you better? We will keep the door open,’’ and 
David Bristol placed the girl in a chair far back in 
the corner, from whence she could see the stage and 
be unseen by anyone. 

By the end of the second act Milly had not only 
completely recovered from her fright, but was 
somewhat curious to look again upon the crowd of 
people that had so frightened her,and she was medi- 
tating returning to her first seat when Mr, Monckton 
came into the box. 

‘I was not sure you were here, Mrs, Kempson,”’ 
he said, advancing to that lady, “‘ you have hidden 
yourself so far behind the curtain, and you said you 
should have another lady with you.” 

* Yes, there she is; she was overpowered by the 
heat: Miss Bray, Mr. Monckton.” 

Milly bowed and blushed, feeling something like 
an impostor at being presented as an equal toa man 
who had previously known her as a servant, and 
her only consolation was that she had told him that 
very day who and what she was. 

But Frederick Monckton bowed as though he had 
never seen her before, his own natural kindness of 
heart making him pity this girl, who was so evidently 
in a false position, while he likewise determined to 
ferret out the mystery that surrounded her connection 
with the mistress of Clovelly. 

They had all been standing while they talked, 
but when the curtain rose they took their seats 
again, Milly going back to the one she had first 
taken, Frederick Monckton sitting in the doctor’s 
chair, while he, professing to have seen the play 
several times before, went off to the refreshment room, 

At first Milly’s attention was taken up with the 
stage, then her eyes began to wander about the 
house, 

The lights were down, but still she could dis- 
tinguish faces in the stalls below her. 

Surely she could not be mistaken! The face of 
that man with a little girl by his side was familiar 
to her! 

She looks again intently, and she notices that 
though he appears to be looking at the stage, he is 
furtively keeping his eye upon their box, and that 
he evidently does not recognise her. 

“I wish I could speak to him or send a message 
to him”’ she thought, anxiously ; “ he is just the man 
I want. Willoughby Shrapneil would sell his life 
for the Carews of Clovelly ; but how can I reach him? 
Perhaps too he would not believe me!” 





As she thus thought, the lights suddenly blazed 
up, and she glanced almost in bewilderment about 
the house, 

Stalls, pit, dress-circle and upper boxes ; then she 
goes on to the gallery; but here her eyes, though 
far seeing and keen, scarcely help her, 

A knot of sailors, four or five of them at least in 
their loose but picturesque dress, stand wedged to- 
gether in the crowd, and she takes up the opera glass: 
lying in front of her, and tries to arrrange it to suit 
her sight. 

She is a long time about it, she is going to put it 
down in despair, not being used to things of the 
kind, when suddenly she fixes it upon the group of 
blue-coated men, and looks at them with interest. 

They remind her of Plymouth ; of hercousin who 
was asailor, of friends whom she has known, and 
she is about to put down the glass with a sigh, 
when her eye comes upon another person in the 
group. 

For a moment she looks at him—devours the sight ; 
then the glass falls from her hand, crashing down in 
the stalls, to the great danger of an old gentleman’s 
bald head, and she starts to her feet, calling : 

“ Godfrey.” 

The cry cannot be repeated, for she is drazged 
back into the box, not by the gentleman but by Hilda 
Kempson, who forgetting where she was, shook her 
exclaiming : 

“ Be quiet; are you mad? You shall repent of 
this.” 

But her threats fell upon deaf ears, for the girl had 
fainted. 

“She isn’t well; thisis the second attack she has 
had to-night,” said Hilda, in apology to the gentle- 
man. ‘ Will you look for Dr. Bristol, he will know 
how to relieve her ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

But for all that Frederick Monckton did not care 
to leave the miserable girl in the hands of this 
woman. 

At this moment Dr. Bristol appeared at the box 
door, and Milly was soon in a fair way to recover, 

‘Godfrey; Godfrey Sloecombe! in the gallery,” 
she gasped, with her first returving consciousness 
“fetch him; make haste !’’ 

And then fell back again unconscious, 

The two men looked at each other questioningly, 
then Frederick Monckton went to the front of the 
box and looked towards the gallery. 
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But people were moving out of it, he had no opera 
glass, he could distinguish no one, and to go to the 
gallery door on the chance of meeting any man who 
might in any way resemble Godfrey Sloecombe, was 
100 absuré to be thought of. 

Besides, Godfrey, if living, which was next to im- 
pessible, was a man of refined taste and habits, and 
would never have gone to a theatre at all unless;he 
could have gained admittance to eome better part 
then the gallery. 

Milly must have mistaken someone els¢for tho 
nien who was so continually in her thoughts. 

“ Poor little girl,” he thought, as he walked back 
to his botel, having declined Hilda's offer of a seat 
in their brougham. “*There is.something wrong 
with her brain,:or with the people who have got 
hold of ber. She made an-sppoivtment with me for 
to-morrow, I doubt if she'll keep dt, or df she'll bave 
anything very rational to say, diehe doencome.”’ 

The same thought came to poor Milly hersel!,as 
she lay on ber sleepless bed that might. 

‘Two in ene day,’”’ sho moaned, “Sere they alive 
or are they gbosts ? I think any bead must be wrong, 
and that much ¢roeble is sending awe:mad ; I know 
other people must think eo, and she-would :be giad to 
have mestutapto silence me, Til bewareful, and 
silent; butoh, lewonder ifit was Miss Garrio I saw 
aud Godfrey ; if it was. Eehall beso bappy,’’ ond she 
burried ber face in ber piliew,and-sobbdd and cried 
untilthe servant who had fullemasiesp while pre- 
tending to sit up with her, wokedna fright to de- 
rand what. was the watier, 

‘* Nothing ; give me.some water to driak -and 
bathe my bead, ‘Leball goto sleep then,” was the 
reply. 

‘The next morning Milly was better, though weak | 
avd exhausted. 

* [thought I saw Godirey in the gallery of the 
theatre, aud it stertled we,” she said to heranistrses, 
who came to her bedside. ““* Of course I was mis- 
taken, ° 

“Of course you were,” was thesevere reply ;** but 
I wish you would not fancy sath absurd things in 


such a public place, it is by no means pleasant to be 
mixed up insuch a scene, I would not have had it 
happen for a hundred pounds; we were really be- 
ginning to think your reason bad suddenly deserted 
you. 


‘This witha keen glance as though she were teat- 
ing her. 

* lam very sorry,’ replied the girl, humbly, “yon 
know Ihave act been well for «long, time; ma’am ; 
that’s why I wanted to; go.and. live with my grand- 
mother, That trial too ehook ,me dreadiully 31 
seemed to live it all oven again last night. The play 
too frightened me,and I thought if Godfrey shouldn't 
be dead, and Jacob Searle was to be. hanged, I'd 
never forgive. myself, though I can \prove nothing, 
and I can’t help it.” 

“lf you wonldn’t bother your ‘head abont : all 
those things you’d be.much happier,” returned her 
mistress, severely ; ‘and. if you give way to such fan- 
cies as you have entertained lately you will beshut 
up in a lunatic asylum as sure as you are-alive,”’ 

Milly mademo reply, but turned | ber face on her 
pillow weawily. 

It was useless stroggliag with her destiny, | hence- 
forth she would be silent, and say nothing, if ske 
could help it, 

She did not. get up until Iate in the-afternoon, and 
theu only auder the threat that Dr. Bristol: sbould 


come into ber room tosee her. Indeed, if leftalone, |' 


poor Milly would have taken to her bed altogether, 
as being the most easy. solution to the difliculsies that 
surrounded ber, 

Such a course, when Hilda Kempson was in the 
same house, was out of the question, however, and 
reluctantly enough Miliy allowed herself to be 
dressed and led into the sitting-room where’ the 
doctor was awaitiog. her. 

There was something soothing in Dr. Buistol’s 
presence, young as.be was for a medical man, and 
poor Milly always felt.safer when he was by. 

“I don’t . believe he knows her, or dreams what.a 
fiend she is,’’ she often said to herself. 

But for all this she did not dare to enlighten him 
as to the true character.of the woman whom he had 
eugaged to make his wife, 

Fred Monckton did not go to keep his appoint- 
ment with Milly, because on inquiry he heard she 
was confined to her room, and when the third day 
after the scene at the theatre ke sent in his card to 
llilda, inquired for Miss Bray, and was invited to 
come into the room, ‘he found Milly reclining in an 
easy Chair, with Hilda at a little distance,-an open 
book on her lap, #8 though she bad ‘been reading 
aloud tu the invalid, 


wards Milly. ‘I am afraid you were very much 
frightened the other night.’’ 

“ Thank you; I ama little better,’ was the lan- 
guid reply. 

And then Hilda began to talk tohim until he had 
been there half-an-hour, when, with an spology,be 
roseand left the roomfora few seconds. 

“You conld not:meet me,” said: the young/man, 
approaching the girl. 

But she held up her hard with a warning gesture, 
| then in a faint voice, asked : 

** What did you say?” 

“ That piece the other. night was very exciting.” 

** Very,” was the reply. 

Aud at that moment Hilda Kempson re-entered 
the room. 

She had, as Milly knew, been listening. 





CHAPTER XYWiI1 
PRIORY Hover. 


Wirroverny Suraryecx, the scbiciter,|/had been 
very busy, and, as -some ‘wory 
objectionable, ever since Sir John Carewis! 

Daring Carrio’s. lifetime thiswas motsoaach “to 
be wondered at, but he bad shown no mbatement of 
zeal or energy since that unfortunate sevent, 


\ 


Half way between the Short and Long Sands ho 
came upona house with a long garden in front, 
fenced off from the road by iron railings, on the 
stone posts of the gate of which he could barely de- 
cipher the name, “ Priory House,” the carving having 
been worn almost fiat by exposure to sun, wind, and 
rain for many.s loag year. 

It was e large house, and in one of the 
windows onthe ight side of the door was a small, 
uvpretending cardjwith the word on it, ‘“‘ Apart- 
ments,” 

‘That ise comfort,” ssid the dawyer. ‘It 
would have been awkward for me-had it ‘been a pri- 
vate house.” 

Despitethe card, the garden and ‘house.as he ap- 
proached it. ancre closelyigave the ideapf its being 

‘residence rather Ghana lodg- 


age 
: house. 
‘ “Shere was his exouse, however, and ihe walked 


. 


any voply ‘was given to his summons, he 


}andonee moreapplied his 
‘The door 


was-opened at h 
Lage -it would have been dificnlt if not impossiblo 
to guess, eo seamed and lined -and erinkle | was 





swhen expostuiated with upon ene 
briefly, that he knew what he «ras: that 
it did not follow because Miss Garew wasi@edd Sir 
John had left no nearer heir towucoedd bim(than 
vAn observation, -which' carried ‘to Hilda 
wer secure in ber 
as of Clovelly. ; 
] and the 


worthy thoagh 
that little tended to confirm his opinien that Sir 
John Carew had been married “to ‘Carrie's mother, 
absolute.and positive preof of the marriage ~was vou 
as yet forthcoming. 

tn the course of his inquiries, however, otherand 
strange facts came to light which, accustomed as he 
was to surprises, considerably astonished Mr. Shrap- 


nell. 

Feeling the matter .tco important to trust to 
another person he went up to Tynemouth himself, 
rconseious at the:same time of the hopelessness of 
jmaking inquiries at a waterimg place;about any 
people who had ledged: there some twenty-two years 
eis first inquiries were disheartening from the 
replies they gnined, forthere were mapy. Priory Cot- 
tages, houses, lodges, and villas, some of them, it is 
true, of modern construction, but the whole place 
hadso increased and changed during even the: last 
dozen, years. that findivg out-the particular. house he 
jsought seemed next to impossible. 
‘He had. put up at, tho railway hotel, and then 
jstarted to hunt for, whatkhe sought, 
There was Priory House, a. red-brick, gothic cot- 
tage, suggestive of great show and little comfort, 
but he felt instinctively that Sir John Carew had 
: never livéd there. 

No one. could object to his inquiting, however, ao 
he knocked at the door, ‘a card in the window gn- 
nouncing “Apartments ” affording a plausible ex- 


cuse. 

“What rooms have youto let?” he askéd-of the 
prim, middle-aged woman who opensd the door: to 
him. 
*©Porlours and drawing-rooms,” was the reply. 
**. Would-you like to look» ut them ?” 

“Thank yon,” and he stepped in, but the rooms 
were small, cramped, aud stuffy, and: he said, -conr- 
jteously: 

Iam sorry to bave troubled you, ‘but the ‘rooms 
jare too smell. This can scarcely be Priory Honse.” 

“No, this'is Priory Lodge, the ‘House 3s Along by 
the cliff. That is:the old Priory House. ‘The new 
one is down nearer ‘the haven ; bat. you'll ‘find ‘the 
rents there twice as much as we're asking.”’ 

*4Itisnotia question of expense. Gorry to: have 
troubled you,” ‘and ‘he set dff to-walk towards “the 
cliff. 

A postman met him, one. who looked as though’ his 
whole business through life-had been thatof carrying 
or delivering letters, 

*« Priory .House,” ho repeated, ‘in: answer to the 
inquiry. “ Yes, it’s along the cliff, a house stamd- 
ing'a way back in its own gartien, amald place. The 
Miss: Sloecombes: live. there.’’ 

““Sleecombe,’’ repeated Willonghby Shrapnel, 
as he pursued the.course indicated. ‘* Sloecombe ; 
where. have. beard that name?” 

Then jhe started;-and forthe moment: pansed ins 
the recollection of the man to whom «that name: be-l 





“Thope you are better,” he said, advancing to- 


longed flashed back on: his memory. 









a wet ears,.as waw intended, oes 


— wwhile bor high, white. \ilec | print 
eee aan ye” abed just 
cn What-apattments | bave you ‘to let?” asked ‘tho 


the year this is to look 
? \den’'t itmow ?” 

‘] @on’t -koow (that: tho! time of year m=tters 
waueh, F gaia Willoughby 
: \Qosk\pest the woemaninto tho 
, Jarge'that:it would not 
have disgraced.a. conntry mansion. 
~ °Peaps not; but i “want ?’* 

‘The question is rather, have you to let.” 
“Ro itain’t the. question. I've got just so much 
\to\letasamy missus will let me and no more, and 
they don’t approve of men folks in the house; if you 
was a lady, now.” 

«But I am nota Indy, and it’s bitterly cold 
standing here; I want a bedroom and sitting-room, 
for goodness sake let me come in out of this wind.” 

And almost pushing past her, Mr, Shrapnel strode 
into thethall. 

For “a moment the ~woman’ hesitated,’ then she 
iclesed.the house door and came. to his side. 

“*Y11 show you ‘the rooms, sir, if you like, but 
ithey won’t suit,,I know. they won’t.” 

“You think not, ‘well, lot me look at them,” and 
the took a step towards.a half opeved door, when the 
iwoman sprang forward and eaught his arm, saying 
jin a tone breathless from terror: 

“ Not that way, not that door, this!’ and she led 
{him into the room from:the window of which he had 
tseen.the white card. 

‘It wasan enormous-room with awide bay window, 
ia room big enough to have given a large party in, 
"The furniture ‘was faded ‘and timeworn, though it 
had oncs' been handsome,-and the enormous ‘ruddy 
ffire which burned in the grate suggested ijeas of 
comfort ‘which the “howling ‘wind outside, and 
istornty ‘sea,’ visible’ from ‘the ‘window, ‘beth lrelpéed 
\to confirm, 

‘This is Celightfol ; what is the’ bed-room like ?” 
jhe asked, turning to speak to the woman, but to his 
isurprise she was gone. and he'was alone. 

“Am dédity,” he mused, “gone'to ask for instrte- 
itions, I suppose ;'it’s odd how anxious she seems ‘to 
iget ridof me. I doubt if st will be-safe to-go out of 
the house if ever d:wantto get inte it again.” 

Amd so ‘thinking he -putihischat ‘and bag and 
umbrella.on the tible, settled hin sélf insnn easy 
chair near the fire, and felloff into:such afar away 
itrain of thought, that it required several little 
isharp coughs ‘to wake! him mp to the realities of the 
| present. 

The elderly servant ‘had returned, but she was not 
ialone, she had brought a second person with her. 

‘Mr. @hrapnell rose "to bis feet and ‘howed, ‘tho 
iseoond persun,nilady, bowed too ; and then he could 
(notice ‘that sle was. emall in stature, had onco been 
\pretty, andiwas dressed in astyhe which must havo 
{been 'patronised iby his own grandmother, ‘a prim 
\Quakeress. 

Her high, hehnet-like cap was white as snow, her 
\dress of tne finest gray cashtero, sewnt and ‘plain, 
iso unlikethe fritls and furbellows of the preseiit day, 
while the white kerchef oressed:apon her breast; arid 
\the soft: mustin' bands that, peeped beyonil her tight 
plain sleeves, all hebped | to: makeiapictare-of rigid 
quaint simplicity, that seemed albin harmony with 
' thevold:heusé im whichshedived. 








“ Thou wishest to lodge in this hous ?” sheasked in 
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a .soft voice, with .rather,a south than north 
conntry accent. 

“Ves, Ithinkso0;” wasithe reply. 

“ is not our habit te take in a man,east of all, a 
pan ee has no-woman' belonging to'him ;° hast'thou 
a wife?” 

‘- | had, but she js dead.” 

A momentary sifence3 ‘then the’ Quakeress -eon- 
tinued: 

* Hast'thow any vhildren ?” 

Yes, one, -a little gir.” - 

‘* And thou wilt bring ber ‘here ?” 

“No, not-at-presett } the-air is ‘too deeen, in the 
summer she may come, perhaps,” . 

es And ‘ thou. wonldst ish: to ‘live bere’ for ‘how 
long 

«TL onnnot say. Tshall-not ‘be here a:great deal, for 
T have-business “that-will often-cat me away, ‘but if 
we agree to terms, I will take the-rooms T-want'for 
three months positively, if thet will-suit-you.” 

‘ ~ Bo seated, 1willweek Miriam, the decision is with 
er,’ / 

‘And noisclessly - as ‘she' had emtered, “the “Jittle 
Quakeress left the room. . 

** T.werder : how-old that woman is?” mused the 
lawyer, a8 ‘be -again sat down inthe ermehhir. 
“She may be any age between five and: twenty and 
forty ; ‘ how clear and clean“her ‘skin ds, and ‘that 
quaint dress, I thought even Quakeresses hud given 
up such an unbecoming:garb. ‘I wonder if they will 
let me stay in'the-house. ‘They-seem to‘have an’ 
nbsurd objection to my sex, a -singtlar objection’ too, 
I only hope they won’t refuse to let me stay on that 
account, if they @o’ I-shall be obliged ‘to come to the 
pont, arid commencemy inqtiiries at-once 5m course 
Lhave an inetinofive Gitlike, toy’ ‘ 

At this-point of his reflections the doer of the room 
opened -xgnin, and admitted’the ‘Quakeress be “hail 
already seen,and a second looking almost oki. enough’ 
to be her ther, respectfuHy follewed by the servant 
who had admitted him to the heuse, _ 

He rese to-his feet atid bowed, but the elder 
woman, without returning “his ‘sxlutation, pointed 
with semething like’ horrer-at ‘the unibrélla that ley 
upon ‘thetable. 

“Take it off,” she said, peremptorily. ‘** Not that 
weslonld - yield to undue superstition,‘ but there is 
a place for everything, and that is unseenthy.” 

Willowghby -Shtapnell ébeyed - with deference, 
though ibe cowkd not! helpswendering of every per- 
son who-applied’ for Jodgings-at. this strange house’ 
bad to go through ‘the same. course: of ‘questioning, 
amt whether anyone net‘having a motive like him- 
self world, when they imtended ‘to pay ‘for their ac- 
commodation, put pp with the difficulties of getting’ 


it. 

““What motive ‘hatst thou for -coming ‘to this 
house ; -wast ‘thou. récommended anybedy,”” in- 
qutired the Indyhe eu pposed tobe’ pep Me 

‘Well, not exactly recommended, Sut I‘heard- 
it as far- away as Devonsbire, au’? I.always*thought 
if‘Icame sto “Pynemouth I should like to-xtay «at 
Priery House if it was possible ;:by the way,are you 
inoeny: wey related -to-my friend .'Godfrey ‘Sice- 
cembe 9” ‘ 

‘ Godfred Sloecombe ;'thou knowesbhim ?’’ 

“Ves ; orl used’ to do 80; -we have not met for 
some time?’ ’ 

Ree know nothing of his death; he: mentally 
added. 

“And he was well-and doing well when, thou last 
saw set) big?” 

“Ves, it was at the British Museum 7 heseemed a’ 
very ‘learned «man, -antd was respected ‘by all who 
knew ‘him.’? 

“ Ab, the! loarning -of this-world ; the “friends-of” 
Mammon, But then .wouldst live hore. We take 
but our own sex as a rule, but I like thy face. Thou 
hast also beenumfilieted-an-the-toss-ef thy wife, and 
the price of a good woman is far above rubies; go 
with Mactha and loskeat dhe4oemsbove,:thenicome 
and say if thou will tarry-heve.”’ 

So.aeying sbe :tooka seat, her sister -following. ker 
exeunple, availe the dawyer,.with Martha preceding 
hin, lejttherqom. 

_‘ Hieshath.a.,good face,’”’. said Sadie, the youngest 
of theatwo. 

“Yoo ; I like it passing well,”’ was the reply ; ** but! 
- he shonld know Godfrey. “Did ‘he say he sent’ 

iim heze ?”’ ‘ 

“So "he said but that ‘the ‘knew ‘him, 
well thot he and‘Carashould not meet” 

““Eraly owell;” was the emphatic -response. “1! 
much aaiscdoubt the wisdom.af ‘his coming heve, but! 
heisae frveu ofsGadérey is)’ r 

“ Aud he hots child amho is motherkens,’’ said ber’ 
Sietecjwi th sigh, 

‘Vas.elder women logked atjhor keenly, then,.affer, 
& jase dn which she, congyered the inelinstion.tosay, 
something sharp, ebseryed + 

‘Thou art always fend, of ohiidren,, Sadie” 

“ Yoa, I love them,” was the pathetic reply. 


"were 


But Miriam turned away her head, the memories 
of the past, saint as her sister'thought‘her, came up 
before, her mind like so many ghosts, to remind’her 
of ‘the wreck she had made, not only of her own, 
but of hersistet’s bappiness. 

‘ There was twenty years “difference in the age of 
these two-women, yet the —_ atid-a falsehood of 
one ‘bad made their lives alike desolate. 

‘Mean while; Willoughby Shrapnel} followed Martha 
into the ball, arid‘he noticed now, what'had before 
escaped him, namely, that there were two staircases, 
and that each side: of the housé had a duplicate’ in 
the other, as thongh, infact, two had ‘been built 
together, arid one’ front or hell ‘door served for-both 
separate dwellings. 

‘He mate no commont on the stibject'to his: guide, 
his ‘first-objevt being to secures footing here. 

The bedroom into which he was shown was half 
the size of the sitting-room ‘beneath, “but ‘for -#ll 
that “it .was large, commanded -a view-of the ‘sea, 
with a bay window, and was both ¢lean and-couifor- 

furnished. 

“Yes, this will suit me ddmirably,” he observed, 
having inspected it, “ what 4 fine view of the sew and 
Priory you have,”’ he -added, standing by ‘the 
window. 

“Yeu, 3's well enough for them as Tikes it,” replied 
| Martha, curtly, ““batit always makes me think-of 
\dead men ‘floating abort.’’ 

** Dead men'!’’ reveated the-gentleman, ‘as though 
doubting he had heard aright. 

“* Aye, we-dften gets ‘em from «wrecks ; there’s a 
| tide-or current: that brings ‘em in’ bereabouts ; we 
|had one last week’ ‘had been inthe water the Lord 
|knews how long. “Of course we know they're there, 
{but we don’t want to see “em.” 
'*°No, | I shoaldthink not;” was the reply, with « 
ishudder, and then he walked ‘downstairs, this’time 
(going in advance of Martha. 

As ‘he reached the foot of the stairs, a' lady came 
,out,of theroom, faving that'in which ‘he had left 
\the:two-sisters,and without noticing -him, «wulked 
\towards the other staircase he had noticed, 

Instinctively he stood still and looked at -her. 
‘Like the sisters, she was attired ‘in grey, ‘but 
\where their dresses were scanty atid short, hers was 
\fall -and'Jong,* falling into a gracefal ‘train, and 


‘l\though she must have been past'fifty, the body fitted 


|her’ as it: might have done a much younger woman. 
'The white kerchef and’ Quekercss’s’cap, ‘in’ her 
jcase, was dispensed with, but her hair, which. was 
jwavy arid -aburident, was of the ~whitest, purest 
silvery hue ;.she-carridd /hersélf unconsciously, but 
jwith*the dignity a duthess mightvenvy, ‘and Wil- 
\lewghby Shrapnel] stood and gazed at/her-with some- 
\thing Tikeawe. 

“It was as ‘though? Oarrio'Carew, ‘fifty ‘years of -age, 
\instead of +wo-and twenty, stood before’ him. 

She: took «no - notice 
stood mutely but.a yard or twofrom her, and-walked 
ms on ane ‘np ‘the #tziroase es ‘though in ‘deep 
thought. 

Batowhen' Willoughby turned'to Martha as though | 
\tonsk a question,'she said in alow tone : 

** Hush ,vsbe ie bhind.’”’ 

Then the dawyer «walked batk to the room im 
which the two sisters were awaiting ‘him, resolved, 
jat.any price, to ib an 4 ite of this bouse, 
jand to solve the mystery itcontained, 

{Tobe Continue) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE, Exectric Licrt.—Seme 
attempte‘bave lately been mate, reports the English 
** Mechanic,’’ to improve'the ¢letric ight by mixture 
of certein substances with the cafbon, magnesia, f&c., 
which,,according to'M. Archereau, greatly increases 
jtheduwimons inteusity. <M. Gandrin has experi- 
mented with a-vatiety of matters thusadded. Phos 
jphate of ‘lime (taken from bones) thus mixed with 
jthe carbons ‘donbdiéd ‘the ,intensity of the light; the 
scalgium,going to the negative carbon, burned with 
ja reddish flame, and abundant smoke was produced 
|by the phosphoric acid and lime. Chloride of calcium 
,and_borate.ad silicate df lime gives less light than’ 
\phosphate oflime. ‘Phey are decomposed, however. 
Silicon‘ fuses, and is-volatilised, avd dimivishes the 
\light. (Several other substances were tried, with 
;resules which the authordescribes.) Tbheflame and 
jsmoke-accompanying these electro-chemical | lights’ 
jappeare serious obstacle to'their utilisation. The 


, }intreduction -of the -stbstances, however, into the 


jcatbens ea useful -way of studying the -action of 
selectricity on them. 
A New Agrmt Macarvz.—Captain Sale, -an 


“}|Amevican officer, has invented.a ne w aerial machine, 





‘his vpresence, ‘ though ‘he ' 


canvas, which becomes filled with air, and thus the 
apparatus is kept afloat. In order to make observa- 
tions of an,enemy’s camp at night, the machine is 
made fast, and a parachute, provided with fire balls, 
is sent.up the line, which at the proper point ex- 
plodes, ignites the fire balls, avd this illuminates 
the surrounding country fora considerable distance, 
thus, disclosing the position of the -enemy’s camp, 
A trial of the apparatns proved very .satisfaotory, 
in spite of the bad weather. which preva‘le'. 

Goup Wrirtne on Ghass—Mr, Henry A, Goetz, 
of New Albany, Indiana,)hes just patented -a new 
methed of writing in (gold en glass. The-nsnal 
mode of procedure consists, im-roughly painting the 
letters on one side df the glass ; then on, the opposite 
side the letters are-cavdinlly painted in:gold size. On 
thisithe galddetf isilaid, and when the whole jis dry 
the superfluous gilding:iaremoved. :The letters are 
atethen'shaded:by hand. Mr. Gostz’s process is 
much:moresimpleand expeditions. He begins by 
covering the glass iwhereiitvis to be lettered with 
gold. or silver deaf, baving previously applied a 
costing of jisinglass size. ‘Them a yellow, hard- 
drying ink iis applied tothe gilded surface with 
elastic type, in such ‘places ae are to retain the leaf. 
When:this ink becomes thoroughly thard:and dry, 
) the surplus Jeaf| is removed with whiting, applied 
with a'damp pledget of cotton, while the lettering 
or ornamentation is retained *by the ink. ‘I'he 
\shading, or the outline Of the shading, is now 
| printed on the glass with elastic type in any required 
coleur, When this becomes dry, and work may be 
jadded, if desired, andthe whole*backed up in the 
(usual way. 

A: Woman's, InyrntTion.—All lovers of good toast 
iwill be interested in the following -useful bread- 
toaster. It is not patented, arid can be made by all 
iwho wish to use it. It is. made by taking a piece 
jof sheet iron or heavy tin, about, eighteen inches 
\square, and ‘turning up the edges so as to form a 
shallow ‘tray, to give sufficient stiffness to tho sheet. 
|A number of V-shaped openings are now made in 
regular order acrossthe bottom, snd the tongues of 
ithe V’s-are turned up at right-angles to the ‘sheet, 
|These sharp pointsare to hold slices of bread pressed 
jupon ‘them. A short-piece of stout wire hinged to 
ithe back serves as a prop to hold it at any angie to 
ithefire. ‘After placing the slices of bread in position, 
\by: pressing them on the points, the toaster.is set up 
jon ‘the hearth “before.an open fire, when the bread 
assumes a rich brown colour, and then the élices 
should be reversed. “If the lower part should brown 
ibefore the upper, the toaster can be turnéd upside 
\lown,-and so bring the underdone bread nearest the 
fire. “This useful invention costs -only a few pence ; 
—_ when once uséd, it becomes a bousehold neces- 
sity. 





HIS EVIL GENTUS. 





CHAPTER XLVITI. 


TaeRE was) nothing: worth recording imourmelan- 
icholy journey up'to Paris, wither we:had despatched 
\Mr. Wenseall on:before us,'tomake:all all the:neoes- 
sary) arrangements. 

We were only too glad to get rid of that very 
obnoxious snob; while he, on his part,)seemed only 
too, enchanted to have aehanee of, changing the 


_|idullness of Abbeville,.of which he had more than 


yonce actually had the ybad taste.to-complain, for the 
ymore congenial excitementa of. the gay espital. 

-We even strongly suspected im .ot haying pur- 
jposély made himself all. the. more, personally ob- 
noxious with the -express «view of being sent on 
vearlier than be perhaps otherwise would have been, 
\for he was constantly boring me with his complaints 
jas to the indifference of the living and ,accommoda- 
\ion at the hotel, not to. speak of his. officionsness, 
jand repeated endeavours to set De Lyous and, myself 
jagainst one anoticr; by his abominable fibs, aud many 
underhanded inucndoes. 

When we ourselves. arrived at Paris. we found my 
;mother, her sister, and Colonel Do. Lornie already 
jarrived, pretty. well recovered trom the fatigues of 
\their journey from Genoa. 

They seemeii at first disposed to meet me wih 
\greater cordidlity and kindness than when I hal 
(parted from them; but, unfortunately, they took it 
jinto’their heads to conceive a strong préjudice, and 
ito refuse to show even common tivility, to my friend 


\De Lyons. 
That Icould. not -stand. ‘I told ‘them exactly 


‘|;hwhatthat kind fellow had really been to me, and all 


that he had dene’ for mein my trouble. 
My aunt, would you believe (it, redlly had ‘the 





\contistivg of aelight framework, covered with loose 


\faceand bad feeling, in -somanyewords, to impute 
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all his kindness to certain most interested motives. 
That was, indeed, too much to bear calmly; I was 
disgusted beyond measure, and I just told them as 
much in pretty plain terms. 

Taraxacum, poor fellow, indeed expressed his wish 
to leave me, now, a8 he said, that he could be of no 
further use tome; but I would not hear of it, and 
went off to another hotel with him, where I could be 
free from the petty malice and unfounded insinua- 
tions of my own relatives. 

I went, however, in the course of the evening to 
the Hotel Bristol, hoping for a quiet talk with my 
mother, and to make her at least listen to reason, 
besides having to settle about the hour, and other 
necessary preliminaries, for the funeral next morr- 
ing; and there, I could hardly believe my eyes, on 
beholding that horrid “‘ gent,’”? Mr: Jacob Wrascall, 
sitting at the tea-table with them! 

“ Here, Frank,” cried my aunt, immediately ready 
for a “turn up”’ at me, “‘ you choose to treat our 
judgment and opinion with contempt, here is Mr. 
Rascally Jacobs, who, as a man of the world, knows 
everybody and everything about society, thinks just 
as we do of your ill-chosen, particular friend, Mr. 
Lyons—Mr. ‘ Jackall,’ he was just saying he thinks 
he ought rather to be called—and that he cannot 
conceive how any gentleman in your position can find 
pleasure in the low company of a travelling man, ora 
comic voyager, as he calls him.’’ 

Mr. J. Wrascall on seeing me walk deliberately 
round the table to where he was seated, with his 
mouth half full of hot roll aud butte:, had suddenly 
turned very white about the gills, and shuffling up 
on to his legs, contrived nearly to tumble backwards 
over his ownchair. I felt strongly tempted to just 
knock him head over heels, or at least to catch hold 
of him by those exaggerated red whiskers he was so 
proud of, and shake him until some of those gleaming 
teeth of his were loose in his gums, 

But, thanks be! I remembered in time that I 
w.s in the presence of my own widowed mother, who 
half raised from her sofa, seemed struck speechless 
with fright and anticipation of a regular row. 

“No, mother, I won’t touch him,’ I said, in 
answer to her mute appeal; ‘‘ but at thesame time 
an impudent attorney’s clerk is not fit company for 
you, particularly when he so far forgets his proper 
Position as to —— to offer his opinions ia rd 
to your son’s friends. Now thon, be off,” I said, as 
instead of assaulting him, I handed him his brand 
new shiny hat, “‘and if ever I hear you daring to 
offer any opinion either about myself or my affairs. 
I shall be apt to pay you the equivalent of your legal 
charge of six-and-eightpence in a shape you may per- 
haps not relish. Now, make yourself scarce,” And 
he vanished out of the room like a shot. 

The old colonel began at first to puff and blustera 
bit at my treatment of his guest, but I apologised to 
them all; and, to tell the truth, I believe the old 
gentleman had personally rather protested against 
the young jackanapes being invited, but my aunt, 
who had been taken by his shiny appearance, and 
would-be fashionable slip-lop, had persisted, declar- 
ing that he ought to be asked. 

I had tried very hard to persuade my poor mother 
over-night nut to put so greata trial on her over- 
shaken nerves and feelings as to think of coming 
with us to the cemetery, to attend my poor father’s 
remains to the gaave. But she could not be per- 
suaded, 

We had tried to compromise with her, by sug- 
gesting that she should accompany us as far as the 
church, and from thence coming back with my aunt, 
leave us men to go on alone through the last sad 
scene at the actual place of burial. 

It was no use, she firmly insisted ; and so, although 
dreading the effect which the effort might have 
upon her, we were forced to yield. Everything had 
been arranged to beas simple and quiet as actual 
decorum would allow; our unpretending procession 
consisted of two plain mourning carriages, in the 
first of which were my mother, my aunt and myself; 
in the other, the colonel, De Lyons—upon whose in- 
vitation I had stoutly insisted—the clergyman and 
Mr. Wrascall. 

When we had at last reached the gates of Pere la 
Chaise, there arrived almost at the very same moment 
another gorgeous funeral procession, which, by the 
number of the carriages and attendants on horse and 
foot, with all sorts of heraldic pomp, and the para- 
phernalia of the Catholic church, evidently be- 
tokened the last honours of some personage of con- 
siderable wealth and distinction, 

There was an immense crowd gathered round, at- 
tracted by the splendour of this show, some of whom 
as they were crushed back against our vehicle— 
which was drawn on one side to allow the other more 
pretentious line to pass in unbroken—looking in at 
us, began to indulge in low and brutal remarks upon 
the fact of our being English and heretics, 





My poor mother and her sister became, not wholly 
without cause, violently alarmed. 

I put my head out of the window, and beckoning 
to De Lyons to come to us from the other carriage 
behind, begged him to go forward and ascertain, if 
he would, for how long we should propably thus be 
detained, and also to get the assistance of a gendarme 
or two, some of whom we saw further on posted 
about the gates, in order that we might be protected 
from the annoyance and insults of the rabble. 

I apologised at the same time for thus troubling 
him ; but that attorney fellow who, of course, ought 
to have seen to the management of everything, was 
worse than useless, from his very limited acquaint- 
ance with the language; though, as I found after- 
wards, he especially prided himself upon being able 
to say off the whole manual of “ French and English 
Conversation made Easy’’ bya rote; but as the 
pronunciation was entirely his own conception of 
what it ought to be, he had not found the study of 
that valuable work of any great practical advantage 
to himself in hisintercourse with those natives who 
did not *‘ spik Inglis.” 

De Lyons assured us that our detention would not 
be for much longer, as nothing but the hearse—or, 
rather, funeral car as it was—could be allowed to 
pass into the cemetery ; the carriages were setting 
down as fast as possible, and that in avery few 
minutes the other procession would be formed, and 
move on, leaving the way clear for us. 

**Thetwo will not interfere with one another,’’ 
he continued, speaking softly, “for I came up here 
myself last evening to ascertain the exact spot ; and 
as the English Protestants have a quarter set spe- 
cially apart for themselves, the probability is that we 
shall find that the other ceremony will take place in 
some quite different direction.” 

He kindly went on, however, to speak to the police 
authorities, and when in a few minutes our carriage 
moved slowly on, and he returned to the carriage— 
door; ready to effer my mother an arm to assist her 
in descending, I was struck with astonishment at his 
appearance, 

His face was the colour of a sheet, he was so 
ghastly pale, and as he leant against the carriage- 
door for support, I saw that it was as much as he 
could do to hold himself up, 

My poor mother, too absorbed in her own grief, did 
not notice this most extraordinary and sudden 
change. 

But my aunt, carefully abstaining from any sort 
of recognition of even De Lyons’ presence, and gather- 
ing the flounces of her dress close round her, as if 
their very skirts might be contaminated by even 
touching him, swept by me with a glance which 
spoke whole volumes; and as she seized upon her 
husband’s arm, I distinctly heard the words, 
“‘shamefal intoxication,” emanate from those indig- 
nant lips. 

As I gave my mother my arm, and De Lyons passed 
close to me to take his place behind, he leoked at me 
for an instant with a wild and hesitating glance, 
seemed half inclined to whisper something, and then, 
as if changing his mind, only stammered out—“ Be 
prepared ;” and then with an awkward sort of a roll, 
which really almost justified my aunt’s uncharitable 
view of his strange behavour, stepped back to the 
side of Mr. Wrascall in the rear. 

As De Lyons had predicted, before he had been 
affected by the curious change which had come over 
him, we were, upon entering the cemetery, directed 
to a different avenue than that by which the other 
cortege had passed on; but upon mounting the 
winding paths, we found, by a strange coincidence, 
that we were again brought to within a few paces of 
one another. 

The vault which, as I think, I have told you, was 
already occupied by some members of our family, 
happened to be situated at the very extreme end of 
the English quarter, and, although approached by a 
totally distinct route, was, if not quite exactly op- 
posite, only just separated by the width of the main 
avenue from the corner which was occupied by the 
stately and imposing mausoleum which was the des- 
tination of the other funeral. 

Had our party consisted of anything like the 
same numbers, it must have amalgamated with 
theirs, and have become all mingled together. 

I tried my best to compose my thoughts, and to 
concentrate them wholly upon the solemn and 
affecting ritual in which we were engaged. 

Paying, as we were, the last sad token of respect 
to a parent, cut off from us in so awfully sudden a 
manner, and whose memory, indeed, deserved all— 
and more than all—the deep affection and vene- 
gy which I had with all my heart entertained for 

im. 

But still, in spite of myself, my eyes wandered 
across to the other side ; my attention was distracted, 
and I could not help contrasting our quiet, but 
very solemn service, with all the pomp and outward 





ceremony which was there going on; when all of a 
sudden my sight was caught by the name which, 
emblazoned upon a scroll or escutcheon among the 
ponderous ornamentation which crowned the struc- 
ture, told me to what family that stately mausoleum 
belonged. 

Though the coronet and ‘heraldic bearings had 
been knocked away and damaged, and the gilding of 
the inscription itself was tarnished and dim, yet the 
name itself appeared as if in letters of flame; and 
that name was De Tisson. 

Now, then, I knew the cause of De Lyons’ sudden 
paleness and agitation, 

As the real truth thus struck me, like a sudden 
blow, where I had hardly time fairly to take it in as 
a fact, I at that very moment felt my arm violently 
clutched by De Lyons, who had been standing close 
behind me the whole time. 

** Good Heavens! look there,’’ he whispered, as if 
involuntarily ; and then with an expression of ex- 
treme agitation went on—“ No, never mind, don’t— 
for your own sake, for Heaven’s sake don’t turn 
round. 

I did look round, naturally, and guided by his 
transfixed gaze, I beheld—though scarcely able to 
trust my own senses—nothing less than Gorles sitting 
perched up on high, on the corner-stone of a lofty 
monument, which about equally commanded both 
the funerals, evidently enjoying the result of his own 
demoniacal powers and machinations with all the 
intense interest and exultation of Mephistopheles 
himself, . 

“ Well, at any rate, I am glad that he is in for it, 
too,’ De Lyons muttered, between his clenched 
teeth. ‘If I could only give him the office to try to 
bolt, he might perhaps lead them off, and give us, or 
at least you,a chance of astart. But it’s no uss, 
Frank ; you must get your mother down to the car- 
riage, and off at once, without alarming her,” he 
whispered; “but you yourself must stay behind. 
They have only allowed us to go through the cere- 
mony undisturbed on that condition.” 

He had no time to explain himself more woe 8 
but catching his meaning at onee—justas one candle 
takes a light from another—I instinctively divined 
all that was in his mind, and that he had to tell me, 
in an instant, 

As I turned to support my poor mother down the 
steep pathway, I just caught a glimpse of two grim- 
looking gendarmes, sauntering at a little distance 
behind us, but watching every motion ; and within 
three minutes afterwards, as a lower turn in our cir- 
cuitous descent again afforded a view of the spot we 
had been occupying, I perceived a commotion in the 
crowd, and Gorles having evidently been summoned 
to descend from his elevated ition by two of the 
myrmidons of the law, was dodging round and round 
the huge urn on the top of the monument, exactly 
like a hunted cat, 

As he solemnly declared afterwards to De Lyons, 
it was perfectly accidental his — to be at 
that place atall. He had been detained in Paris 
against his will, and prevented going on as he had 
intended at once home to England, by the loss of his 

rtmanteau, which, as we had ourselves witnessed, 

ad been stolen by the audacious driver of the fiacre, 
which had brought him from the railway station ; 
and he was merely killing time by visiting the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Pere la Chaise,’ when his attention had 
been particularly attracted by the two funerals, not 
having the slightest idea with whom either one or 
the other of them were connected, but that his fancy 
had been tickled by the fact of the two ceremonies 
of the rival religions going on at the same time, so 
closely within hearing and sight of one another, 


(To be Continued.) 





EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Tue tables showing the movements of population 
toand fro between these islands and the various 
non-European parts of the world are compiled with 
great industry, and with as much accuracy as is, per- 
haps, possible under existing arrangements. But it 
is conceivable that they might be made more com. 
plete. 

At present, as far as we are aware, no distinction 
is made between mere travellers, who purpose re- 
turning to the country from which they started, and 
bona fide emigrants, who mean to settle in the land 
whither they are bound. In these days of rapid and 
frequent communication there are numbers of per- 
sons (to say nothiug of pleasure-travellers) who go 
as regularly to and fro between tho United Kingdom, 
America, South Africa, and Australia on business 
affairs as their ancestors. journeyed a hundred years 
between London and Birmingham. 


We suspect, but we may be wrong, that a gocd © 
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many of these “ bagman in seven-leagued boots,” if 
we may so venture to style them, are set down in 
the Statistical Tables over and over again as emi- 
grants or immigrants, according to whether they are 
outward or homeward bound. Again, in spite of the 
crowded state of the island, and of the half-million 
of Irish who are settled here, a large number of Con- 
tinentals are yearly added to our population, while 
a good many English, some for economy or health, 
others as superintendents of labour or artisans, seek 
Lomes on the Continent. 

It seems an anomaly that no reeord should be kept 
of the movements of the population between this 
sountry and the Continent which is the nearest, and 
on the whole, the most important to us ; nor would 
it be very difficult to frame a definition which, in 
the majority of cases, would distinguish travellers 
from emigrants. 








THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD'S REPENTANCE. 


_ 
> 


CHAPTER X. 


THatT was Rossie’s one comfort. Her hair would 
grow again in time, and she met bravely the excla- 
mations of her girl friends and of the servants who 
wondered the most, and asked her numberless ques- 
tions. But she kept her own counsel, and waited 
impatiently for the assurance that the money had 
g0ue in safety to Holburton. 

It came at last on the very day when Everard 
began to seem like himself, and spoke to those about 
him rationally and naturally. is reason had re- 
turned, and his first question to Rossie was to ask 
if any letters had come to him during his illness, and 
his second, to interrogate her with regard to her hair, 
and why sbe had cut it off. 

She told him the old story of its being heavy and 
warm,and then hastened to bring his letters, of 
which she had taken charge. She was certain that 
some of them were from Joe Fleming, though the 
handwriting was much finer than that which had 
come to her in that morning’s mail. 

Joe had sent back the receipt without a word of 
comment, but Rossie did not care for that ; she only 
felt that Everard was free, and she had the receipt in 
her pocket, and her face was almost pretty in her 
bright eagerness and gladness as she came to his 
bedside and handed him his letters. 

Three were from college chums, and three from 
Josephine, These he opened first, beginning with 
the one bearing the oldest date. She had not then 
heard of his mother’s death, and she wrote for more 
money—five pounds more, which were absolutely 
needed. Fifteen in all, it was now, and the perspira- 
tion started from every pore, and stood thickly on 
Everard’s forehead and about his lips, as, with an 
involuntary moan, he dropped the letter from his 
nerveless hand and turned bis eyes towards Rossie, 
not with a thought that she could help him, only 
with a feeling that he would tell her, and ask her 
what to do, and if it were not better to leave college 
at once, acknowledge his marriage, and go out asa 
day labourer, if nothing better offered. 

She saw the hunted, hopeless expression in his 
eyes, and guessed the cause of it. In hers there was 
a great gladness shining, and they fairly danced 
with joy as she said: 

“Tam almost certain that letter is from Mr. Joe 
Fleming, and I have one from him, too, orrather, a 
receipt in full for the gambling debt!” and taking 
the receipt from her pocket, she handed it to him and 
watched him while he read it. 

There it was in black and white, an acknowledg- 
ment of fifteen pounds, and a receipt in full of all 
Everard Forrest's indebtedness to Joe Fleming up to 
that date. What did it mean? What could it mean ? 
Everard asked, while through his mind there flitted 
@ vague remembrance of something about Joe, and 
money, and the scrape from which Rossie was to 
extricate him, 

** Rossie, tell me, what do you knowof Joe? What 
does it mean?’ he asked again; and then Rossie 
told him how he raved about a Joe, to whom he said 
he owed money, and how once, when he seemed a 
little more rational, she had questioned him, and 
found out that the man was Joe Fleming, who lived 





in Holburton, and to whom he owed ten pounds, 
which he could not pay. 

“You had your best clothes in your valise on the 
bed, and were going to sell them to get it,’ Rossie 
said, ‘‘and I felt so sorry for you that I wrote to 
Mr. Fleming myself and told bim what I thought 
about such debts, and how sick and crazy you were 
and your mother just dead, and you no way to pay, 
and asked him to give up the debt.” 

“* Yes, yes,”’ Everard gasped, while his face grew 
white as ashes; and still * could not forbear a 
smile at the mistake with regard to Joe’s sex, a mis- 
take of which he was very glad, however. “ Yes,” 
he continued, “ you wroteall this and what was the 
reply ?” 

“* Just what you might expect from the bad, un- 
principled, grasping man I’m sure this Joe is,” 
Rossie said, energetically, shaking her shorn head. 
‘*T told him it was wrong to gamble and tempt you 
to play, and told him how sick you were, and how 
angry your father would be, and added that if, after 
ali this, he still insisted upon the money, he was not 
to trouble you, but write directly to me, and he was 
mean enough to doit. He said he was sorry you 
were sick, but be must have the money, and more 
than ten pounds, that you owed him fifteen, and you 
would tell me had @ right to ask it,’ 

‘* Yes,” Everard said again, but the yes was like 
& groan, and every muscle of his face twitched 
powerfully, ‘‘ yes. Ho wrote allthis to you, and you 
raised the money; but how ?’’ 

Rosamond hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“Do you remember that Miss Belknap once offered 
to buy my hair?” 

“Oh, Rossie!” Everard exclaimed, as the truth 
flashed upon him, making the plain face of that 
heroic little girl seem like the face of an angel— 
“* Oh, Rossie, you sold your hair, your beautiful hair, 
for me, a scamp, a sueak,a coward! Oh, why did 
you humiliate me so, and make me hate and loathe 
myself!’ and in his great weakness and utter shame 
Everard covered his face with his hands and sobbed 
like a child. 

Rosamond was crying, too—was shedding bitter 
tears of disappointment that she had made the great 
sacrifice for nothing except to displease Mr. Everard. 

‘Forgive me,” she said at last; ‘‘I thought you 
would like it. Idid not want you to sell your clothes 
—did not want your father to know. I meant to do 
right, Iam sorry you are angry.” 

~ Angry !’’ and in the eyes which looked at Rossie 
there Was anything but anger. “I am not angry, 
except with myself; only I am so mortified, so 
ashamed. I think you the dearest, most unselfish 
person in the world, Who else would have done 
what you have?” 

“Oh, ever so many,” Rossie said, “if they were 
sorry for you and loved you; for, Mr. Everard, I am 
so sorry, and I love you a heap, and then—and then, 
I did it because I thought your mother would like it 
if she knew.” 

Rosamond’s lip quivered as she said this, and there 
was such a pitiful look in her soft eyes that Everard 
raised himself in bed, and drawing her toward him, 
took the little thin face between his hands and kissed 
it tenderly, while his tears flowed afresh at the men- 
tion of his dead mother who had beea so much to 
him. , 
** Rossie,”’ he said, ‘‘ what can I ever do to show 
you how much I appreciate all you have done for, 
and all you are to me?” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“* If you will promise never to have anything to do 
with Joe Fleming, I shal! be so happy, for I am sure 
he is a bad man, and leads you into mischief. Will 
you, Mr. Everard, will you promise not to go near 
Joe Fleming again ?” 

Everard fairly groaned as he answered her : 

**You do not know what youask. I cannot break 
with Joe Fleming. I—oh, Rossie, I am a coward, 
an idiot, and I wish I were dead—I do, upon my word! 
But there is one thing I can promise you and I will. 
I pledge myself solemnoly, from this day forth, never 
to touch a card of any kind in the way of gambling, 
never to touch a drop of spirits, or a cigar, or a fast 
horse, or to bet, or do anything of whieh you would 
not approve. Iam going to be a man of whom you 
and father shall be proud.”’ 

**T am so glad,” Rossie said, “ and to make it 
quite sure, suppose you sign something just as they 
do the pledge to keep from drinking.” 

He did not quite know what she meant, but he 
answered uvhesitatingly : 

‘*T’ll sign anything you choose to have me, if it 
contains as many articles as the creed itself.” 

‘I'm going to write it now,” Rossie said, with an 
unusually satisfied air, and the next moment she left 
the room, and Everard was free to finish his letters 





alone, 


= 


Taking the second one from Josephine, he reaa 
that she was sorry to hear of his affliction, and 
wished she could comfort him, and that it must be a 
consolation for him to know that his mother was in 
Heaven, where he would one day meet her if he was 
a good man.” 

This attempt at piety disgusted Everard, who 
knew how little Josephine cared foranything sacred, 
and how prone she was to ridicule what she called 
pious people, 

Immediately following this mention of his mother 
she said she was missing and longing for him co 
much, end hoped he would write at once, and send 
her the money for which she was obliged to ask him. 
Then she added the following : 


*T find myself placed in rather a peculiar position. 
So long as 1am known as Miss Fleming and suppcsed 
to be marriageable, I shall of course be subj: ct to the 
attentions of gentlemen. and what am I[ to do? 
Shall I snub them unmercifully and literally take the 
veil, or shall I go on as usual—discreetly of course— 
and receive whatever attentions are offered me, never 
allowing any one to go so far as an offer? I ask you 
this because I wish to please you, and because, sinco 
my marriage, it seems as if so many young men 
were inclined to be polite to me. Even old Captain 
Sparks, the millionaire, has asked me to ride after his 
fast horses; and as there was no reason which I 
could give him why I should not, I went, and he 
acted as silly an an old man well can act. ‘T'ell mo 
your wishes in the matter and they shall be to me 
commands,”’ 


For an instant Everard felt indignant at old Cap- 
tain Sparks for presuming to ride with and say silly 
things to Josephine, but when he reflected a moment 
he knew that to the captain there was noreason why 
he should not do so. Josephine was to him a young, 
marriageable maiden, and rumour said that the old 
man was looking for a fourth wife, and as he would, 
of course, look only at the young girls it was natural 
for him to single out Josephine as an object of 
favour. 

‘* No, Josey need not takethe veil,” he said, ‘and 
she must, of course, hold her place as an unmarried 
person, but, oh! the horror of this deception. I'd 
give worlds to undo the work of that night.’’ 

He thought so more than ever when he read the 
third and last letter, the one in which, after expres- 
sing her sorrow and concern for his sickness, she told 
him of her correspondence with Rosamond, and 
which, as it gives a still clearer insight into the 
genes lady’s character, we give, in part, to the 
reader : 


* Dgar EverarD,—What do you suppose has hap- 
pened? Why, I laughed until I nearly split my sides, 
and I almost scream every time I think of the funny 
letter I got from Rosamond’ Hastings, the little girl 
who lives with you, and she actually thinks lam a 
man, & bad, good-for-nothing, gambling, swearing 
man, who leads you into all sorts of scrapes, and to 
whom you owe money. It seems she gathered all 
this when you were crazy, and took it upon herself 
to write to Mr. Joe Fleming—that’s what she called 
me—and lecture him soundly on his badness. You 
ought to hear her once ; but I’ll keep the letter and 
show you. She wished me to give up the debt, 
which she took for granted was a gambling one, but 
said if I would notI must write to her and not 
trouble you. Now,I suppose it would have been 
generous and nice in me to say I did not care for the 
money, but you see I did ; I must have it to pay my 
bills, and soI wrote to her and said you would teil 
her my claim was a just one, if she asked you about 
it. 

“In duetime she sent me fifteen pounds, though 
how she raised it I am sure I cannot guess, unless 
she coaxed it from your father, and I hardly think 
she did that as she seemed in great fear lest he 
should know that you owed Joe Fleming! Sheisa 
pretty good business woman—this little Rosamond, 
for accompanying the money was a receipt, correctly 
drawn up, and declaring you discharged in full from 
all indebtedness to me. I wonder what the child 
would have done if I had not returned it, and just 
for the mischief of it I thought once I wouldn’t, for 
a while at least, and see what she would do. But 
Agnes made such a fuss,and crossed herself so 
much, and appealed to the Virgin so often, that I 
thought better of it, and shall send the receipt in 
the same mail which takes this to you. By the way, 

‘ou’ve no idea how much Agneshas you and your 
interests at heart. I believe, upon my word, she 
thinks you did a dreadful thing to marry me as you 
did, and she says her prayers in your behalf, to my 
certain knowledge, three or four times a day. Verily, 
it ought to make your.galling and election sure. 

** Dr. Matthewson was in town yesterday, and in- 
quired particularly for you. I told him of your 





t mother’s death, and that I had written to Clarence 
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re he bade me da, and made inquiries about him, 
and Ind not received a vary: good report of lite elim 
racter aa aclergpman. Me toot it goad-humouredly 
utd said that the Gosvel ditin’t azrea wish humvery 
well, but that the real difficulty was that the old 
waidsiim bis congrezgation—lambs lve called them— 
of which there wera forty or more, set theit caps 
for niin and so raised the—generally, I like the 
coctor immensely, he is so amusing and friendly. I 
jane you will not care begause I told him of Rosa- 
inond’s mistake, and: showed. him.hér letter, How 
he didcoar! Why,,he aotually laid down on the 
gras. and ralled aud kicked, and would not believe 
me till I showed him the’ letter. I think heread it 
uvice,and he said of Rosamond, ‘that girl is a 
trum,” and’ Pbelieveshe is myself, He left town 
this morning, suying he: would be here ageim in the 
summer, aud if he is; he would like to board with 
mother,” 

“How T hate this life; planning how to get your 
bread and butter, acd'how glad‘ shall be whew I 
aur out of it; and I'mean to be patient and bear it, 
knowing what happiness there iein the future for 
me WhemshallL see you, F wonder? Will you 
not come 43 soon'as you are ableto travel and spend 
tne remainder of your vacation with me? Yow will 
at ieast stowhere om your way to. coilege, aud for 
that timed live, Lavingly yours, Jon.” 


Té would be impossible to describe the nature of 
Everard’s feelings as hie read this litter, which seemed 
to iim coarse, and selfish, and heartless in the ex- 
treme. Had Josephine nosoul to anderstand such a 
character as: Rossie’s. or to appreci: te: the nuble thing 
she had cone? Could she:ouly see:in it! e pretext for 
laughing ti} “‘she split ber-sides,’’ and bad she no 
mere principle thaa to thinis fora moment of not: 
se:.ding the receipt back, but keeping it just to tease 
the litthe girh? 

Didn't she care for his: sickness tliat. she said so 
lit le aboutiit, and wasit.a nice thing in her te tell 
Dr. Matthewsen of the letter, and even. show it to 
him, making him roll on the grass,and roar amd lick 
in ber preseses@ Had she ne delicacy orvefiamnent: 
toallowsuch a thing? Wiould any, wandaredo that: 
with Boo or even Ressie, child though she-was2 Was: 
Josey devoid of that womanly’ diguity whieh puts.a: 
wan always on his. best behaviour? 


Yes, he feared'she waa, he said sadly to Limself;, as |, 


he recalled the free and.easy mauner he had always 
assugied with her, and whieh she hid allowed, lead- 
ing him on to do and say many; things he would not: 
have ssid ep done in the presence of Beatriee.. How 
many times had hesat with his foot higher than:his: 
head, and smoked directly in her face, or stretching’ 
biensedf full lengtinupen thegrass while she sat ‘be- 
side him, laid bis head im ber lap and talked such 
slaugas hewould blash: to havo Rossie hear; and sto! 
hd: laaghedt,. and jested'and allowed it all, orut the: 
1st reproved him by asking if he were not ashamed’ 
of himself: 

Josey was not’ modest and Ty, Tike: his! 
mother, and Bee and’ Rosamond: She was not like: 
them at all, and for a moment there swept over the: 
yourg mam sucha feslimg of revulsion aud disgust 
that bis whole being reso up against the position in 
which he was placed, and from his inmost soul he 
cried owt, “ I cannot have it so.” 

Yet, soit.was; he liad sown the wind, and. he was 
begiuning to reap the whirlwind, and it was:a very 
ners ous, restless, feverish patient which Rossie found 
when she came back to him, bringing the paper he 
wis to sign, and which was to keep him. straight. 
Sle called it a pladge, and it read: 


“I hereby solemnly promise never to drink again 
a- drop of liquor, mever to susoke a pipe or cigar, 
never to race with fast horses, never to play cards or 
auy othergame for moneg; never te bet, and to lave! 
just as little tode with Joe Fleming-as I possibly 
can, 

“Signe? by meat the Forrest’ House this—— day 
of April, 18—,” 


‘There !”’ Rossie said, as she read. it.to him, aud! 
offered him the pen 5, “ you'll sign that, and then be' 
very safe.” 

* Rossie,” he said, vehenent}y, “ I wish to Heaven 
I could honourably subseribe to the whole of it, bat 
ITeannot. I must erase the part about: Joe Fleming. 
I canwot: explain to. you why, but I must’ keep my 
acquaintance with Joe, but I'll promise not to be 
intlasnced in that direction: any mere; Will that 
do?” 

“'Yos, bnt I' did so hope'you would break with 
hint entirely. I‘ know he nmakes you bad: You 
told me’ whem you came home you had no debts, 
and I' believed you, and* yet you owed this man 
fivteew pounds, and’ F was so sorry, to find you did 
uot'tell ma true,” 





losing faith in Everard had burt her sorely, but he 
hastened te reassure her. * 

“ Rossie;” he said, “* I did not kuow of this debt 
then. It hascomeupsince. What I told you was 
told. im good faith, Lad as I am, I would nottoll.e 
deliberate falsehood, and you must believe me.” 

She did believe him, and watched bim as he pat 
his pen through the seatence, “ have just aa little to 
do with Jon Viomine, I possibly can,’” and then 
signed his name to the payer. ; 

“ There!” he said, an he lauded it to her with a 
sickly effort tosmile. “Keep it, Rossie, and If f 
break that pledge, may I never succeed im anything 
T undertake so long as‘ [ live; and now tnthe my 
head. with the coldest ice-water in the house, for it 
feels as.if there was a Bassdraminik”™ — 

He was very restless and nervouy,and did not 
improve ax fast as the doctor had! said’ he would, if 
once his reason returned. Tnded) fora few duys-he 
did not seen to’ improve at all, and‘ Beatrice and 
Rosamond: both nursed his tenderly, and pitied 
him so much! when they’saw him lying’so weakaud 
still, with hiweyes shut, and the great tears rolling 
down his fave. Os 

“It's for his mother,” Russie whispered to her 
companion, and! he: own tears gutliered: as sho re 
membered the sweet woman whose grave was so 
frosli iw thre‘churchyand. 

But! was it altogether'for thedead! mother that 
Bverard's tears were shed, or did they flew in: part 
from remorse and sorrow for the deed he would 
have given: so mash’ te unde? for ib had come: to 
that}.and he: was! cansciawsof a0: intense: desite’ to 
be free from the chain that boun@ him. Not: free 
from Josephine, he tried! to make hitself believe, 
for if thut were so he would indeed be: the most 
wretehed of mens bat: free! from. hisi marriage vow} 
made 30 rashly. 

Why wawit?! How was it that he was left-to-de 
it? lieasked himself, as he, went over it bis mind 
with ath the events of that night,.wud tried to reca’] 
how he wae'imineed to consent. to av, act. which 
seemed to him now so preposterous and‘ rash, He 
was al more ot less intoxicated. with Josephiae’s 
beauty when he was;with: her,and he remembered 
how she had bewitahed. and bewildered him with 
her white. tarleton and bridal: veil, and the touch 
of her soft handd,and sight.of het bare arms and 


neck. 

She had challenged him to the act, and Dr. Mat- 
thewson had lead. him on and tempted him to drink 
the wine, which. he knew must have clouded his 
reason. and judgment, and so he was left. to his fate. 
‘Auta terrible one it seemed as, asin his weakness, 
and languor, he looked at. it in all’ ite aspects, and 
saw no‘brightness init: y * 

Even Josephine’s. beauty, seemed’ fading: ihto 
‘nothing, thouzh He tried’ so. hard’ to keep his hold | 
‘on that; for-he must’ holii‘td something—must re- 
‘taio: his'Tove for her or go mad! Bat’ she way so) 
unlike Bextrive; sxuntike Rosamond, so unlike what | 
his mother had been, and they, wore his standards! 
for’all' that was noble, attd'purg, audisweet in woman- 
kind: 

Josey was‘ selfish; he could not’ put iti any’ 
milder ferm wher he remembered all the past as: 
connected’ with lier, amd’ remembered,. teo,; tlie! 
heartless‘letter she had written him; and in which. 
she had dared to ridicule little Rossie Hastings, 
whose letter she had'shown ts Dr. Matthewsom 

How plainly he could see that scene, when tho 
doctor rolled upon the grass and@:‘roared and kicked, 
and Josephine laughed: with him. and ridicyled the: 
generous child who, to save binf, had! sacrificed’ her 
only beauty. 

And Josephine was:his wife, and he must not lose 
faithin her, or cease to vespect-her one: ieta,.for his' 
only chance of happiness was inher keeping; and.lie' 
struggled so hard-to keep herim his lieart and love! 
that/it is mot strange the great: drops-of sweat'stood! 
thiekly on his brow, that the hot tears: at inter- 
|vals.rolled silently down’ his.cheeks. 

_ Lt was Roasie who brushed them away, Rasaie who! 
wiped the sweat from his face, aad whispered to him! 
once: 

“Dont cry, Mr. Everard, Your mother is so! 
happy where: she: has gona, and -I.den't believe. she! 
has lost all, care for you. ecither,,she loved you so! 
much when she was here?” , 

Then Everard broke down entively,. and holding! 
— little, brown, tanned hands in his, said to! 

er : 

‘Tt isn’t that, though Heaven knows how much! 
I loved my mother, and how sorry I am sheia dead 
but there are troubles worse than death, and:I am) 
in one now, and the future looks so dark and the 
burden so heavy to carry.” 

“CanT help you bear it?” Rossie asked, softly, , 
with a great pity in her heart. for this young. man 
who had given way like a child. 





Liossic’s eyes were full of tears as she said this, for 





said; and aftera moment Rossio asked, tia iul>: 
“Toit Soe Fleming sgain””’ 

“Yes, Rossie, Joo Fleming ¢gsiw 5° ant Hora 
conld scarcely restiain a emite, even i his grief «3 
this queer nristakeof Rossie’s 

To her Joe Flaming wasa@ man, wdres iin} man, 
through whem Mr. Everard liad coure to gris’, sa, 
she! ventured at last. tospeak of bin to bend! ice 
somebody of whom Everard had. talwed w» greit dv..b 
when be was cracy,and who had: led hii into « 
trouble of some kind, 

“ And: that’s what hails him. now, and keep: hia 
ae and low,.and makes him cry like » girl,” sie 


said. 
Aud then Theatrice resolved’ to Help the se’: 
youth, if ible. and: that asfitarnoos whet wa 
a omgg th hint for a few moments sil said co 
m': . 
_ “Everard, I am quite sure that sesimthinw 
troubling you, something whieh orctari; your 1 
covery. Ido not ask to kuow what is is, biti 
money can lighten it le@meé'help you, ple.se. | hs-o 
so much more than I know what to do with. }.vs 
me lend you! someé,, do.” 
How kind sho was, and howsweetly’and-woman! © 
she look-d as she tent over him, and Everard was 
touched a; he hai never Been before. 
“ Ob, Bao,’ he criet,.“‘ don’t table-to ma that wav. 
you wilh ki? me: yourand’ Rossie togetiters aed) a 
can’t helpme. Nobody can. It is past ail help.’ 
She did not at atr know what he meant, but wih 
her knowledge of what money could do, she feis 
sure it could help,-and s@ shie said: 
“* Not so bad ay that, I am sare. You hive pro- 
bably been’ led rate A some desighiug j/srson, 
But there is alwys a backward. ath, you Wow, iid 
you will tuke it sure; and if you shon'? went 
wittae it ies wil you avk mofor it, Bverrr ? 
be? me give it to you; awif I were’ yur 
sister?” 


He did not know ; he could not tell what he mi yng 
doin sorenved, for he felt intuitively tia* tiie c 
On hint for money, commencad'sé soon, Wont) incr-me 
with’ every year; so le’ thanked’ her for thor wood 
offer, which; he ssid, ie would consider strouid ¢e 
tine ever come wien’ lie wanted itelp. = Hu sae 
vory tited’ and® worn; and ‘Bextriee soon leit iu to 
himself, and went to her owt Home, where sft puy- 
dered’ wpow this trouble wiltch liad core wpoa 
Bverwrd; and whiclt nfoney could not obviate. 

What was it; and who was Joe Flewiing; sti? was 
thers'a woman in the cate? Possibly; aud I} o's 
heart gave # great throb of pain when she tiouwy is 
of that, for her’ beet 2 Ro ign od Forrest wees 
detvpetiing every’ day, sn ¥ fair to ont'Wigh ih - 
interest she-Had felt ia the Fegee missiontry, iio 
whien’ He’ sailett’ away to those’ heathen islands; bd 
taken apart of hor heart with Bim’ 

For ten days more Everard kopt his root, an-l thea 
arose suddenly one moditiing’ and said tliat he was 
well,-or'nt least able to' go tack to'collere, whiere Lis 
ought to have been two weeks ago, for ie wis 
getting far bebitd hie clasy,and would liavs ty 92th -v 
‘hard to overtakeand keep up with it as bie rt os 
to de Nothing ‘restrain him, nov Loui iv»s 
gentle remonstrante,. nor’ Rossie’s tewfal eyes, nur 
his father’s protest, for whe he loviell on the pre, 
thin facevef his son, audsaw hew weik he rdvlle wits 
the oe Ome object: te bis going: baeiy to’ cullegy 
until his health was fully veebh. 

But Everard would'not-Hatet’; go he inast, #1 
go he did, earlyone niorning in’ September | Vefire 
the people of Rethaxy were'astin He hia.) ied! 
short-oonference with Rosamond and bidden: lrer (vil 
the post:naster te forward: to ovllége any’ 1! thers 
which might come to him, aad oh uO aceouut? let 
them go te the Horres’- House. 

And Rossic had: promised to comply! witli al hs 
wishes, and pressed upon him a«fivesgoutd nove, 
Whichshe made him. take; because, aa she seid; sto 
did not need ita bit, and:should just squander is fur 
—, an@d worsteds; and things which woukb. .-o 
jher ne good. It was a: part-of her quarterly interest, 
and she could do what she liked with: it, and so 
Everard took it and.felt humiliated and meun-a vi 
‘hated Himself, especially’as*le knew just wh-re the 
‘money would go. 

A lotter from. Jos:phine, prettily worded and 
\written, had come to him, asking for more fuimds 
‘with which to replenish her watdrobe for the 
‘aatunin. They had no boarders now except Doe:or 
Matthewson, who was occasionally in town for a day 
or two and stopped with them, and Mrs. Flemiag 
did’ not: get’ as’ mach’ sewing as usual, avd sy Josey 
was compelled to: come*to her husband for mewey, 
thowgh ‘sorelyagainst ber will; for she feared site 
must: seem mercenary to him, and she hoped‘ le 
would forgive-her and lovevher just the same, 





“No, Rossie, novody can help me—nobody,” he'| 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE HASTY STEP. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


*© Ou, that I could gaze on ronder stars for ever, 
for in them,. a¢ Teast, E caud flad sympathy; 
and my heart so yeacne for it, There is nothing 
like this.utter. wretchednese. It wrighs, me dowo 
to.tho very dust, snd Toannot ba wliat f wonld. 

‘* With some one to love me, even as [Have loved. 
how different would have beau: my fate. Why did 
Tnot dic—die ere Iwas left to.wed the prond, the 
cold, the passionIess Mary Davenport? ‘here was 
one who reciprocated my affaction,.and’ with, ler all 
moy ideal dreams wonld: have. been, realised, and’ I 
should have beon another and, a better yen a Ox 
but! dare not breathe hername, I, the husbamd cf 
another, and, she so pure, s0 holy. Wo, evan though 
shespurnet meftom her, I cannot censusre—can but 
love. What'is it but madness—evan; worse than 
madness?’ and Charles. Delaval,, overcome, by his 
arn emotions, sanisugog the rustic saat. beside 

im. 

He covered his face with lis Hands and remained 
for some time Jost in, thonght,. At length hesprang, 
to his feet, exclaiming, 

“Teoannot, no, Taannet remain. here, Hor very 
image coufiuually rises. befvra me, Everything 
aeens baljuwed by her presence. is the, vine 
which her own hands. tangh« se.gencafully to twine 
about this tree, "neath, which we Have so often sat, 
There, too, is the bed of vicléta which she liss so 
muek ani tenderly adivired; aud liere the straxm 
over which she las so muck. anid ‘tenderl y-adimired ; 
and, here the stream: ovary whiak we have leaned and 
seen cach other's, image reflected from itw alear 
waters, And yet, there, was. ne-need of that; for 
they, were graven, on; our pao sath arm, pier 
No, no, hers. was fixed’ on my heart, but-alas! mine | 
from hers had fled,”’ 

Instinctively he leaned over the. rivalet: and 
started. Was it. not her.image gazing upon hia 20) 
sadly? Halooked again, No,, twaa. bat bit.own 
palo, wasted countenange,, and; he turned away dis- 
appointedand sick at Leart, 

barlés Delavel’s, was. indéad:a.sad and lonely 
lot, He waa. wedded. to. a beauty; and’ an Heiress 
but alas! she had no heart;, and, ia: wis not a 
nature to live.iu. sa uncongenial au. atmospliere. 
He hadloved, deeply, and devotedly loved another ; 
and, i.isaffection had/been neturned., 

Emma, McLean, was indeed. w being, toranit. bis: 
romantiqand idealmind;, Withber be would have 
been DARBY Confiding im each, other as. sucb | 

¥ change. 





aatures.only,can, do,. they: dreamed. nok. of. 
Lach in. the otherféelt secure, 
Alas! that the young and trusting heart should 


aD, by-aad.experience that deception. larka in the 
Worl'. 
Tts awake! from, its sweet, dream. of love. and | 


covfilence is in dreadinl, Qhwhiy,, why, can-: 
not the sweet illusion always.lest.2 Bat if. will! 
not ; and sooner or later the heart must suffer. 

Spring had, sueceeded: te, the cold and: dreary 
winter; and robed herself in. her-gayeatattire,. The} 
littie rivulets:an murmuring along; the birds. wore | 
carolling their gt flowers.eprang up at 
every;atep, and all. Nature; looked as though. pre-. 
paring fora holiday.. If there.is-anght to: give. life; 
and. animation to. the, feelings. tig, the return af! 
spring, 

Say: what one will: of: the pleasares af: winter,: its) 
depasture: is, ever hailed: with transpart: One's: 
feelings bound joyfully forth and the heart ig:fell| 
ofgladness, He:isindeed too happy; for itsameunts| 
alavoat, to, wildoess.. The earth: orn searealy: bob | 
him. He seema to.live and move in:a higher and/ 
purersphore, 

Whe is there that: cannot remember with what; 
joy be haschailed:the: first spring flower, with what) 


rapture he has listened to the joyous peeping‘of ‘the)| ’ 


dwellers.ofour pods and: rivulets,; or to the-notes; 
of the first spring birds? 


Surely that heart’ must be callous: to all ‘feeling; 


which cannot: quaff'therefrom draughts; of! sweetest 


pleasure, 


To Charles and Emma, sprivg, tetunned. with un- 
usual gladness, They were to.make.a tour through 
Europe, and on their return. bring with them Mary; 
Davenport, a cousin cf Einma’s, to become.an inmates) 
of her uncle’s family. Sle was) aw orpiian, but de-: 
scended fronr one of our proudest and; most wealthy; 
fanvilies, and'had’ been educated’ in: all that’ was) 
deemed needful for one in her station. 


To the young members of thie family it seemed as; 


though her entrance to their sogisty was the: very||, 


crowning ofits perféction. She was so young, so 
beautiful, eo good—for in their minds such beauty 





and goodness wera inseparable—she could not fail to 
be an agreenble comp inion. 

Tae stunmer passed pleasantly away, Mary 
claimed auiversal edmiration, bat not thelove whioh 
ws bestowed uvon her cousip. Each was‘ beautifull 
rich and talented, and yct they were widely differ: 
ent, both im external appearances and. inward worth. 

Mary was two years the senior. Her figure was 
tall, stately and erect; and when she moved. slic: 
never failed to attract attention. Hew hair, black 
and smooth, like Italy’s fair dames, was. ever worn 
in just such precision. Herlarge eyes were restless: 
and unsteady, but shaded’ by a dark andtheayy brow. 
Her cheek was pale, aud seldom lighted with emo- 
tion. 

Einma’s figare was small, light-and graosfill; and’ 
so noiselessly did she glideabout that: ona instino+ 


tively likened her to wfairy. Her lain; always 4 | 


worn 
in long, natural ringlets, was suffered to linng as:it: 
pleased. The clear blugeye:revesled remotion: 
of the soul, aud the cheek sympathized: ita feral. 
ings. 


Such were the cousits; and! yet tley were much | 


attached to eaeh: other. Hinmm Had no: sister,, and 
to her she tind’ for gompanionsiiip. Ever-froe 
and o t cousim. was lier confidamt ix 
all things... Eaetlieir pleasures and amusements thoy: 
were inseparalil@;-and so Kim was Uharles io hie 


attentions, thatihe-was often:asitedwhich ofthe two | ‘ine. 


This ttimgeel pieeeibresne, jolt eouliadih 
us time: itty no. 

to mar their hsalth: of 
— fatlier:. The: ptiysic hal gis all 

Ope, 

of climate eanla;. in restore: tohim even 
comfortable: basalt. diewar decided to 
try the thet mow 
shoul sceompany: thems. 

As.s0omam tite: ations were: comp !| ated: 
for they felt. life bh: were’ pending om the 
journeys To-Binmmaand/Oharles ti on — 

parte 


pe aT Shots teenie wad 
in all th confidences. 
‘Soon, oong neo weer Biome, brushing 
away & gad) im tiie: meantime; letterswill b» 
our Bat Se . 
Then : 


ae it. 
“ Marg; Gharlemin: myratizenoe, for I well. 


know how much. and. how deeply he will regret: w 


They left, to-have the de 
ry ~ sans she fre. mes = 
able pie : degrees. S$ stron, 

pee Biome and 


return his atten:'ant; 
he was once: Beneath the-cleax. 
blue sky and: breathe:the:-pareaiirof heaven. Their 
voyage was i seem they found them- 
selves | their Ftalian — ; o 
Here Enna was on classic ground—the very place 
of all others-which she had wished to det Her 
father was apparently much better, and nathing; but: 
the actual presence of Charles seemed wanting to 


complete her 
The: presence: of Gharles!: Ys, how intimately 


-was that thought: waren with every fibre: of: her 


Heart; and though she would have scorned tle idea 
of diseontent-or repining while. ber dear father was 


recovering, yetshadows of both often fell.across’ her . 


path way. 
- Ween she wentforth beneath: the pure and cloud: 
less. skies, Charles was not there to admire: them 
with her. When she wandéred amid the ruins, or 
pausot with afeeling. of awe and reverence beside 
some broken: column, his eyes were nobent foudiy 
upon her to mirror forth thefeelings ofher own:bosom 
(his: pencil was no# there to sketch the ruined 
tower, or his woice:'to: speak: im praiseof | her: focble 
attempts: 
‘ In short} everything: she: read; saw,. or to whioh 
‘she listened; brougit tiie regretful: truth that 
Charles: wassaway. True, she enjoyediall; for she 
could narrate them tosbim onther return, and'this 
i@ew consitutedamueh of her pleasure: 
> Letthose who have: never: felt; the: absence of a 
‘friend—whe have never:stood and looked ‘upon some 
beautiful and) sublime worksof: natare: or art till 
the’ “heart reels: with: its folhess, then turned 
away sighing, “Iam alone’’—let such call. Bama 
shi 
; They: have: never felt one:sparke of true afkection, 
or, if they have, their hearts have become-callous, 
and.the worl}, fox them, has few ple.sures. 
. Ewma’s nature was gentle; affec-ionate, and. bene- 
volent, Whatever she enjoyed she wished others to 
do:the sane... And yet. perchance, thare, was. aspark 
of selfishness-—ifi anything so pore can be called by 
sucha. name—for insall. her thoughts and, wishes 


Charles. was ever uppermost. Hisamage, never left 
‘her heart—its home was there. 

The.winter months passed, rapidly ancl pléasantly 
away. Mr. McLean had diily, continued to regain 
his health, and their kinduess and gentle deportment 





won furthem tiie Jove and respect of their Ltalian 
neighbours. : 

Nothing thoy cou'd do was.evertoo greata sacrifice 

}for the kind father and his loving dwughter.’ but 


Fepring came. “T'was a bright anda beautiful dav ite 
|) May, a month replete with poetry and song. when 
they bade aiiewto their Italian heme Emua's 
‘spirits were asfiree and uuconfined as the pure air 
which she: breathel. 

Sho wasreturniog toher native h»mc—to the pre- 
‘seneeof Charles, and surely, nought but happiness 
couldifind a dwelling in her heart. 

The-vesselisped noblyon. But once was there any 
appearauemaf wetorm; ami thatso far from be ns» 


terror ‘to Benqunmasinam She loved the blue 
and! bouudli the-dashiog of its:waves, 


: er 
Tn: her heart, grandeur, awe and reverence, too! 
the: of all. earthly - amn¥,aa she. after- 
: retnarkeal). nothing: ever fillad ber soul wth 
sush-eub]imeemotionnandiditiat night's storm upon 
‘the waters. 


“to ire the lovelinese, Binma'slieart: Bounded 
}within her for very gindwesm Tiseitvatively she 
‘leaned over the decle and'gamed: fax diawm into tic 
-depths of the ocean.. ; 
Her eye caught the reflaction.of thie new moon ; it 
wasbut. for @ moment, and/cloud’ obscured her. 
A pe ena ma davted) across, hem mind— 
onset re eed en_macnged often stoa} 
over the: ‘ite-most: jpyous moments. Bringing 
am undefined: weightof something, ono knows not 


what. 

Se ee mah ollie cama ts ths 
a ts Lg to the 
Berit: asitmay, sucli feelings do rise, an i 
one~ witli: alii iis reasoning: and. judgment has not 

power toveast: them aside. 
Thus it was, with Emma. Spelltound, she gazed 
‘upony the place of the darkteued! moon; Soon tic 
udspassed’ and it reappenret,. Bit lier fe. lings 
were saddened: A: mysteriors. something had loin 
| iterband upon her heart, and’ slie:coald not remove 


Slio desce ded agaim to the caliiny. whither her 
fither, who lad: teen upem deelz,, had prece:le.| 


her, en she sought Biers; but alas! o 
fearful’ change come over him His fram> 
shivered as: though amid tlie chilling: Masts of win- 
‘ter. A burning: flash: was upon hie cheek, and o 
‘racking paim im his: head and limbs. 

The truth came homeito Elamn’s. heart in all its 

ainful’reality,. Her fatherwas struggling with the 
first symptoms of a violent fever. All her own 
f «were forgotten, and he alone claimed her 
attention. 

The next morning they Ianded, and Emma, desir- 
‘vg to be conducted to the best hotel, accompahied 
her father. Immediately a letter was despatched to 
Her motiier; and as‘ soon: as convenient, ome’ to 
Otiarlen The mother soon came; but no‘ tidings 
from the latter save what she communicated. For 
six weeks they. watched! beside tle couch of liim so 


ear. 

Then fe began gradually to reeover, and‘at the end 
of three months they were enabled to returm howe. 
Tn the intervening time, nota word’ from: Oharies 
had' reached them. 

had ocossionally written, and’ in her lest 
remarked that “‘ Charles ‘was recovering from a short 
thong severe-attack of iliness:” 

This, then, to Emma, was a sufficient excuse for 
him: Just'soreadilydoes an innocent and confiding 
heart-learn to-forgive am injury. ‘Tis often, in- 
deed, too ready to-forgive; and does: it therefore 
minister to-its Rappiness? Alas! ‘only ‘for the pro- 
sont ; for: whicnithe- truth does cometit comes in all its 
depth ofsorrow: Better that it had/léarned to: dis- 
trust ero the evil day, came, 


CHAPTER, If. 


Larus rekarm to. the little village which. Emma 
and her-father bad left, and whieh she; iw. the ful- 
ness of her heart,. had: denominated: Berutyville; 
for:tocher noplace:could beastiof dinlf:its loveliness. 
"D wasisituated!on ihe banks.of a beautiful: river, and 
commanded a lovely view, such as'is oiton to he met 
with on its.shores, “Lwas.evenicg, Atl Natnre 
had cast.aside,her. carea-and seemed revelling ithe 
soft beauty, of twilight. 

Qh, witebing hour of poetry, romance, and love! 
Inne spot on earth can. ove. hide himself that he 
does not feal.thy; power. No age is, exompt., How 
many vows have beer inspired and uttered beneath 
thy magic influence—how many, hearts have ached 
withivery joy at the crowning of their long pout up 
| hopes ? 
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{THE LAST APPEAL. ] 


And alas! how many, oh, how many! have] nought been said to him, he would even have be- 
proved recreant to their vows, and turned to bitter- | lieved her true. And he should go have done. 
ness their blessed hopes, : The words of another should have been all un- 
_ The human heart! how much of joy and of grief | heeded. Never should one be condemned till hiv 
is its portion; and yet who can read it? How | guilt is fully known. But alas! for poor human 
little do we know from observation the feelings of | nature! Alas for Charles. His mind had been 
another ! : weakened by recent illness, and his heart embittered 

A breaking heart ay clothe the face in smiles, | by Mary’s repeated assertions of Emma’s incon- 
and the fulness of joy bathe itin tears. Then let | stancy. 
one beware how he judges another. He cannotdo| Oh, that one could lift the veil from the hearts of 
it. As well might he attempt to descend the| many of those around him! And yet how wretched 
mighty depths of Vesuvius, or dive to the bottom of | would be the sight! One dense, dark mass of selfish- 
the boundless ocean, ness would meet the view. 

On such an evening as this, when the heart is Emma had now been in town two months; and 
ever subdued to tenderness, seated in the recess of | not one line had been received by Charles, in 
@ window, might have been scen two persons. The | answer to the many which he had penned for her, 
gentleman was pale and feeble from recent illness, | Ere he had so far recovered as to write himself, he 
and the lady by his side evidently showed him | had requested Mary to do it for him—to tell her of 
every possible attention. Raising her dark eyes to | his illness and his joy at the prospect of her return, 
his, she exclaimed: at the same time desiring her to write. 

** Yes, Charles she has forgotten you. Emma was No answer came; and as soon as he could wield 
not a heart to love _deeply and long. No doubt | a pen, he wrote, pouring out the fulness of his heart 

neath Italy’s fair skies, some titled lover has won her | and his surprise at her long silence, Still no answer 
heart, and she now casts you, as worthless, aside.”’ eame; and the anxiety which this suspense 

“Oh, Mary,”—for as the reader may have sup- | occasioned him, retarded his otherwise speedy re- 
posed, ’twas Charles and Mary,—‘‘ Emma could not | covery. 
so lightly fling aside the heart once fondly her| Had he been well, no earthly power could have 
own. No, no; she could not; something must have | detained him from Emma, He would have sought 
necessarily deterred her from writing, and till I | and learned the truth, 
know, I will not believe her false. Twas near the close of a sultry day in the last 

** Charles, you put too much confidence in the love | of August, when all Nature seemed too languid to 
of Emma. Has she not written to me? has she not | even stir the leaves on the tall old trees which sur- 
written to others? and think you time could not | rounded the quiet dwelling of Charles. Mary had 
have been found to indite a love epistle? You} wheeled the sofa to the window, adjusted the pillow 
understand nota young girl’s heart, or you would | which supported the head of the invalid, and was 
know that a lover could not be neglected.” reading to him, in a soft and witching voice, one of 

Charles was. silent. What Mary said was indeed | the impassioned tones of L. KE. L. 
tootrue, Emma had written to all save him; and It was “ Francesca Carrarra;” and as she finished 
yet his confidence in her was so unbounded, that, had | this passage, “ Let the young perish in their hour of 











promise—how much will they be spared! passion, 
that kindles but to consume the heart, and leaves 
either vacancy or regret, a ruin or a desert ; smbi- 
tiou, that only reaches its goal to find it worthless 
when gives, or but the starting place for another 
feverish race, doomed again to end in disappointment, 
enemies that cross us at every step ; friends that de- 
ceive—and what friends do not ?—the blighted 
hope, the embittered feeling, and wasted powers, the 
remorse, and the despair—all these are spared by 
the merciful, the early grave,’’ 9 tear fell from the 
eye of Charles, and he turned away to conceal his 
emotion. 

At length he exclaimed, “‘ would it were my por- 
tion; for to know, to feel that I have been deceived, 
is worse than death. Ob, Mary, you know not how 
much I have suffered.” 

‘And yet, Charles, believe me, "twas for ono 
utterly unworthy. Had Emma ever fully appreciated 
your affection, she could not thus lightly have 
spurned it from her. Nay,” continued she, perceiv- 
ing he wept, “ let not my words pain you; they are 
but the truth.” 

At that moment a letter was handed through the 
open window to Mary. Quickly she broke the seal 
and perused its contents, then, turning to her com- 
panion, she said, “ Shall I read an extract to you 
from Emma’s own pen to convince you of the truth 
of my oft repeated assertion ?”” He nodded acquies- 
cence, and she read, “Tell him, dear Mary, that much 
as I have loved him, I love him no longer.”’ 

“Stay, read no more,” exclaimed he; ‘‘’tis 
enough ; and from this moment my heart shall rise 
superior to all regrets. It shall no longer so humble 
itself as to sigh for one so utterly unworthy.” 

* And I rejoice, Charles, at your decision. There 
are many who could rightly appreciate your affec- 
tions, your worth, and let Emma be forgotton.” 

Two more weeks sped on, and Charles was again 
enjoying comfortable health. Mary, who had been 
a patient, and untiring nurse by his bedside—for he 
had no mother or sister—had returned to the 
dwelling of her uncle. Preparations were making 
for his return. 

The domestics were overjoyed at the thoughts of 
again meeting their beloved Mr. and Mrs. McLean ; 
and Mary, too, eo in the general juy, At 
length they came. The meeting was a joyous ono; 
but scarcely was it over, ere Mr. McLean, turning to 
his daughter, said, ‘‘ But where is Charles ? Methinks 
he proves himself unworthy so precious a prize by 
being thus laggard of his presence.”’ 

Emma blushed, for she felt that for the first 
time in her life she had deceived her father; but 
how could she, in his feeble state, have told him all 
her troubles? She could not; he would know it 
all sometime, but not then. Immediately she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Perhaps, dear father, he fears exhausting 
you with too much pleasure, and thus absents him- 
self.” 

When alone with Mary, she asked of his health, 
and concerning his recent illness. With a some- 
thing of surprise she learned that Mary had been his 
attendant. What! she, the proud and wealthy 
heiress, become the helper at the couch of sick- 
ness ! 

But Mary assured her it was through friendship 
for her. “She could not see a friend of her dear 
Emma’s wanting any of those little attentions 
which the hand of friendship alone could bestow.’’ 

Days passed, and still Charles came not. At 
length, Mr. McLean began to suspect that all was 
not right; and Emma told the circumstances as far 
as she knew them. These were only gained through 
the medium of Mary’s last letter; for since their 
return she had avoided any mention on the sub- 


ect. 

; In that letter she had stated that Charles had 
ceased to love her; that he had given his preference 
to another, and that he locked back with disgust 
upon his young and foolish attachment. At first 
Emma believed not a word; but when day after 
day passed and brought him not, she was forced to 
believe. 

Naturally gentle and mild, but few dreamed of the 
strength of her determinations, Long, long she strug- 
gled ereshe yielded ; and when it was once done, no 
earthly power could shake her resolution: So pure, 
so upright herself, no wonder the least appearance of 
guilt in another, even that one the dearest to her 
heart, should make her almost scorn him. He bad 
coolly, without any explanation, withdrawn his 
affections; andshe was too proud to seek redress, 

Meanwhile Charles had penned a note and sent 
to Emma, requesting an interview. This, like 
others, brought no answer. Another was penned and 
given by himself to a servant of their family. It 
brought this return : 

“If Charles Delaval thinks to gain the heart he 
has Jost, let him know that ’tis utterly impossille. 





My determination is unalterably fixed,’’ 
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A few things after this at a party, Charles found 
himself almost unconsciously by the. side of Mary. 
» immediately inquired why her cousin was not 
there. 

“Why, to tell the truth,” replied Mary, “Emma 
has grown so dumpish of late, that it would require 
even the stern commands of a Juno to woo her into 
society. Really I believe she intends taking the veil 
and truly she may as well, for one aie Do good o: 
her society. But pray, Charles,’ added she, “do 
you love Emma yet? or have you indeed abided by 
your determination not to love one so utterly un- 
worthy.” 

“Speak not thus lightly, Mary, of the past; for I 
cannot hear it without pain. Yet I assure you that 
Emma McLean is to me but as the remembrance of 
a pleasant dream. But,” added he, taking her 
hand, “dared I again trust my heart in the keeping 
of another, I would ask you to be that other. You 
have been to me a friend, a more than friend. Your 
kind attentions, nay, self-sacrifice during my illness, 
touched a chord which has not yet ceased to vibrate. 
Say, Mary,.will you let me repay you by a gift of 
love and devotedness.”’ 

Mary spoke not; but the hand which he held was 
not withdrawn, and she suffered him toimprinta kiss 
upon her brow. ‘* But come,”’ exclaimed she, “let us 
return to the party, lest we be accused of playing the 
agreeable all by ourselves.”” 

Soon it was rumoured abroad that the nuptials 
between Charles Delaval and Mary Davenport were 
soon to be solemnised. People talked and wondered 
for a time, but soon all was again quiet. Mary had 
returned to her western home; and when spring 
again dawned upon the earth she returned as the 
bride of Charles Delaval. 

Let not the reader oupgose that all this caused no 
struggle in the bosom o ma. Tenderly and de- 
votedly had she loved Charles, and.even though to 
the eyes of the world she seomed to have forgotton 
him, yet his image never left her heart. 

Such love as hers could never die; and at times 
she even regretted having denied him an interview ; 
but the firm belief that she had only yielded to duty, 
buoyed up her spirits, and enable her toconceal from 
others her inward grief. 

But alas! for her convictions of duty. Had she 
touched the secret spring of her own heart, she would 
have seen it ’twas pride rather than duty, But she 
fathomed not its hidden recesses. She believed that 
Charles had willingly and deliberately resigned her 
love; and to ap indifferent toward him was her 
determination, her one unceasing effort; and well 
and nobly did she act her part; nay, worthy a better 
cause, 

They seldom met, and when they did, the most 
acute observer would never have divined their former 
affection. 

But soon a change became apparent in Charles, 
His brow had lost its look of serenity, and his lips 
their wonted smile. He attributed it to ill health; 
but rumour, with her thousand tongues, affirmed 
that his wife was the cause—that his home was a 
complete scene of discord ; for if Charles could not 
be induced to quarrel, she would disagree with the 
servants. 

All this, and much more, Emma daily heard; and 
from her inmost heart she pitied him. Yet no word 
escaped her lips and no one would have dreamed it 
troubled herin the least, 

A year had thus passed when Charles, having left 
his home after a scene of domestic discord, sought 
the spot so hallowed by associations of the past— 
the happy past. ’Twasevening; and he had gazed 
long and earnestly upon the stars, till he almost 
fancied them sympathising in his griefs,, when he 
) gg the expression at the commencement of our 
story. 

Bitterly, most bitterly had he suffered ; and though 
never dreaming but that Emma had first ceased to 
love, yet he never reverted to those days of happi- 
ness; and when contrasting them with the wretched 
present, no wonder he felt sick at heart. 

“Oh, domestic unhappiness ! of all evils it must 
be the worst. To be united to one for whom you 
cannot entertain one feeling of love or respect—to 
have that one continually harassing you with un- 
kindness, so that not one moment of peace can be 
enjoyed, must indeed be dreadful—-n complete hell 
b srs om And such was the portion of Charles 

elaval, 


CHA?PTER III. 


AGAIN "twas spring. Two years, two wretched 
years had fallen to the lot of Charles Delaval. Once 
cnly had he found an opportunity of speaking with 
Emma. He attempted to tell his sorrows and obtain 
her sympathy, but met a cold repulse. 

She listened a moment, then replied, “ you are the 
hasband of another; as such, ’tis sin for me to 


listen to your words of complaint. These things 
should be kept sacred in your family.” 

*T was in vain that he attempted to obtain consola- 
tion from her. And she did right; for she too well 
knew they would betray her; and sooner would she 
have laid down her life than let him, who had once 
scorned her heart, know that she yet Joved him. 

In the meantime Emma had been sought as a bride 
by severa? into whose hands her friends would wil- 
lingly have resigned her; but to all she turned a 
deaf ear. Her heart was another’s; and she scorned 
to bestow her hand without it. 

“ Do, dear father, let me remain with you,”’ she 
would say in reply to his wishes. ‘‘ You are grow- 
ing old, and let me be the supporter of your declin- 
ing years.’’ 

* But, my dear child, you will one day, in all 
probability, be left alone; and then will you not 
regret the opportupities you are losing? Think well 
ere you decide.” 

* And, father, I have. Your Emma wishes no 
other home, no other love while you remain; and 
when you are no more, should her life be prolonged, 
He, who is the father of the fatherless, will not for- 
sake her. Has my father forgotten the lessons he 
has taught me ?” 

‘* No, my beloved child, he has not. Continue to 
trust in the Lord. He will never forsake you, though 
all earthly friends should be removed.” 

Thus she remained at home, cheering and comfort- 
ing all by ber kindness. To her parents, she was all 
in all; and to everyone a ministering angel. 

One evening as she sat alone busily engaged in 
reading, a geutle stroke of the bell summoned a ser- 
vant to the door. She returned bearing Emma a 
note, evidently folded and superscribed in haste. 
Well did she know the writing, for it was from the 
pen of Charles Delaval, He requested permission 
to enter, saying it was an act of benevolence he 
desired. Could sherefuse? She thought a moment. 
Our Saviour’s golden rule rushed across her mind, 
and turning to the bearer she said, “show him in.’’ 

He entered; but looking so unlike his former self, 
that she was shocked. She begged him to be seated ; 
he did so, and immediately made known the object 
of his visit. Mary was iying ill, dangerously ill, 
and devoid of reason. 

Words which she uttered in her delirium, were 
such as none but the parties concerned should bear. 
Emma asked no further entreaty; but immeviately 
throwing on her shawl and bonnet, accompanied him 
home, Scarcely a word was spoken. One dared not 
speak ; the other felt a dread of what she was en- 
countering. 

She was led directly to the chamber of sickness. 
As she entered, the poor sufferer raised her eyes, 
and immediately covered them with the bedclothes, 
at the same time exclaiming : 

“Take her away! I cannot bear to look in those 
clear blue eyes—cannot bear that she gaze on me.” 

Then, for a few moments she was silent, A strange 
feeling of doubt concerning the past, took posses- 
sion of Emma. She dared not raise her eyes to 
those of the husband; they might have betrayed her 
suspicions, 

Soon the sufferer uncovered her head, exclaiming : 

‘I thought it was Emma; but how glad I am 
that it is not. I could not live in her presence, Her 
mild and tender glance, would press the life out 
from my heart—would sink me into the grave.”’ 

Then, as though she was exhausted, she sunk 
back on her pillow and was quiet. 

AJl night did Emma and Charles watch by the 
side of that wretched sufferer. At times she was 

uiet, submissive; again wild and uncontrollable. 
io she started, exclaiming : 

** Oh, such a weight as lies here!’’ laying her hand 
upon her heart—‘‘ I caunot bearit; and yet it is 
only the weight of my own guilt. How little has 
the world read my heart, They thought it proud 
and baughty; but they knew not what else was 
there, Ab, they little knew that envy and selfish- 
ness filled its depths, I was not happy myself, 
neither could I suffer otherstobe. And,” continued 
she, murmuring through her clenched teeth, “ well 
did I accomplish my purpose. Charles Delaval won 
not the bride of his cho'ce. No, I prevented, I inter- 
cepted their letter, wrung from Emma the assertion 
that she loved him no longer, and secured him my- 
self. But I must not breathe it; the secret must 
perish with me.” 

To such expressions were they obliged to listen 
through the live-long night; but not one word 
passed between them, Tie bed of death was too 
sacred a place for recalling the past; but each felt 
that the error had been mutual. 

As morning dawned, Mary became more calm; 
but reason had fled for ever. Her last expression 





was, “ Charles never loved me ; and how could he? 





I destroyed his peace, made her whom he loved 
scorn him from her presence ; and, though he knew 
not the cause, yethe was miserable. But 1 accom- 
plished my intentions, and die with the secret in my 
own bosom.”” 

Thus expired that wretched woman, But oh, 
fearful, fearful sucha death! Let the curtain of 
oblivion cover it from the eyes of the world; but let 
the hearts that have known, profit from its woes, and 
shun its errors. 

The husband wept long and bitterly over the un- 
timely fate of her whom the world called his wife. 
Yet not that she had gone. Nay, start rot at this 
assertion; for they had never been united. True, 
the word of man had pronounced them one; but it 
was not hallowed in Heaven. 

They had never loved each other. Mary could 
never feel such an emotion; and Charles had ex- 
pended all his best affections upon another. He had 
once loved deeply and devotedly ; and as the gentle 
rains from Heaven descend to the earth to water it, 
thereby mostly exhausting themselves ere returning, 
so his heart had expended its treasures; for can one 
who has once truly loved, yield his affections to an- 
other ? 

Such a thing may be where the object is proved 
unworthy; but Charles, though he said in his pride 
that Emma was such, yet in his better nature he had 
believed her innocent. He had wed Mary more from 
the impulse of restless and wounded feeling, than 
from the promptings of affection. 

Yet, had he found her worthy, he might have 
learned to forget the past, to bestow on her much of 
his heart’s devotion. But as it was, his feelings were 
sent back into his own bosom to consume his peace, 
till often in his misery, he believed that the world 
contained for him no resting place, 

Most bitterly had he regretted theerror which led 
him to obtain the hand of one while his heart was 
another’s. “ Oh, that I had waited till time should 
have explained the mystery, till I bad heard from 
Emma’s own lips the sentence which pronounced 
my doom, ere I wrecked my peace for ever,” he 
would often exclaim. 

And herein lies much of the world’s wretchedness. 
Man’s lot was never so designed ; he was not created 
to be miserable; end did he but live in obedience to 
the laws of Heaven, happiness would be his portion. 

But alas! how far he strays even from his own 
convictions of right! How much he bows to the will 
of his fellow-man, and receives as truth from his lips 
without investigation ! 

And need one wonder atthe result? And thus it 
is, man’s misery is brought upon bimself—is the 
result of sin—and let him beware how he charges it 
upon his Maker! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ler us pass over the interval of a few months, 
and once more lift the veil from the heart of Emma 
and Charles. Again ’twas the twitching hour of 
twilight, at the close of one of the most lovely days 
of summer. 

The bright harvest-moon was just peeping through 
the branches of the trees, and Nature seemed striving 
to rival her very self. A hallowed influence seems 
ever attending this season. It fills the hearts with 
a pure and holy affection, a deep and reverential 
adoration toward Him whose finger spreadeth all its 
beauties. 

And none, even the most abandoned, one would 
think, couid gaze upon the beauties so profusely 
lavished around him—could raise his eyes to tho 
rich hues of forest, or to the clear and cloudless sky, 
without having his soul melted within him. 

T'was on such an eveuing as this that Emma 
McLean,wooed by the uuiversal beauties without, 
sought her favourite retreat by the river’s bank. Sho 
seated herself on the rustic bench which bad once 
been arranged for her by the hand of Charles. A 
host of recollections rushed upon her mind. 

Her head rested upon her hand, and she was so 
deeply lost in thought that a light step approached 
unheeded, and a voice softly whispered ‘‘ Emma,’’ 
ere she was aware of the presence of any one save 
herself, She raised her hand—their eyes met—and 
that glance betrayed the secret of her heart. Sinco 
Mary’s death they had avoided meeting alone. 

Charles knew well that the busy tongues of 
rumour would ever be on the alert tocatch tho first 
seeming forgetfulness of his deceased wife, which 
they most certainly would have done, had he sought 
the sympathy ofone like Emma. She had avoided 
it because her sensitive feelings shrunk from the idea 
of exposing their long-pent-up depth. 

Butit bad passed. Once more they were together, 
Those hearts which had loved so long and well, again 








beat in unison, And yet there was pain in thoso 
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hearts; bet whe if griek® or joy’ which occa 
sivued iv? Ady, .m*exeese of eitier may produce 


the seme effect. Gorange, strange’ that it souk? vent 
ites? in tears! Bat words are only mockery” in | 
presence of such feelings. There is depth, a 


- holidess whiely'they cannot ‘reweh!; and’ wheve the 


enoieni’ strong, the tongue is alinost always silent. 
Cuarles seated himself beside: Zuma’; bis haud 
souyitt hers, and it wus not) wishdtawa, Pore. time 


they remaiued speechless; at length’ Chneles: exs 
claimed : 
“Oh, Emma, why" thia reserve, thia’ silence? 


Each knows ' the féelings’ of the other—knows that 
our love is yet unchanged; and why; why not‘apeaia 
it?” 

Einma gently withdrew her hand from his, leoked 
firmly in his face and replied:: 

“Oharles Délaval, time waa when: all your assers 
tions were received as truth; when not one doubt of 
them was harboured’; but that: time, alas! has fled ; 
and bitterly ag ‘I have wept over ita faded joys, L 
cannot again’ consent to resign nty happiness into 
the hands of: him: who jita misery: Nay, 
Charles, forgive: my harshness ;. but let us deat 

lainly.’ 

a For a.moment he replied nat; but’ silence was 
more painfel tham words, and he " essayed to break 
iv. 


‘© Prema,’ sail hey “te the past thera is no need |, 


of revertings Welt do you know its’ misery, its 
guilt; and well do I know’my'errer; but lot me find 
mercy at yourhands, Think what ‘omat have been 
my struggles aud suffering ere: yielding to the belief 
of your anfaithfalness; for, Dmma, I looked to your 
heart'as the abode of everything trae and holy: 
Soouer would! 'I have distrusted: wygelf ‘than you. 
You know, too, how’ that distrust! was: awakened ; 
and tell me, wag there’ nota s cause for ‘it ? 
On, you know not now the deception which lurks in 
the hearts of trany,” 

“Bue, Ouarles, I ‘bave feltdats weight, its misery: 
Bat why did you listen to the words of another:ere 
you had: investigated the subject’ yourself Why 
did you not seek, nay, demand am interview?” 

“mina, 1 did Rapeatediy did I write while you 
were inv Londom; and’ of those! letters’ you know 
tlie result, Adteryour return [ immediately seut a 
nore desiring‘un interview, It received uo answer; 
aud we may suppose that; also, was’ intereepted.. A 
second was-penned and left by myself at your house. 
It. brougbt-a return’ and you: well. know its import. 
That decided me; and—and—bat you’ know the 
result.’”’ 

Emma ‘felt, desply felt, the: wrong she ‘had done 
him; bat her true woman’s puide; sometimes to her a 
trouble, prevented her from acknowledging: ity 
* Bat, ” continued she,-““that note was coldly, nay, 
almost uni feelingly penned, and at once led mo to 


sup Lave twas your sense’ of honour’ which led to its 
dic tion ; ; and ‘T wished to spare you any unnecessary 
tro able,’ 


“Oh Emma, how little you have understood’ me 
how wrongly you have judged, But both have erred: 
I, in so soon yielding to the assertions of auother ; 
you, in allowing pride to govern your better feeling ; 
and both have suffered, alas! how much. But there 
is yet reom for reparation; we may still be happy. 
say, cau we not, will we not be?’’ 

Emma’ replied not; but her heart*had acknow- 
lodged to itself a “yes,"’ yet hard was the straggle 
ere she uttered it‘aloud: When she did soit was 
spoken simply, nay,. solely alone, and as Charles 
clasped her to his bosom; he felt that that little word 
iad indeed sealed his earthly happiness. Emma, the 
long-loved and cherished idol of his bosom, was his. 
‘Tbeir hearts, which had so long beeu united in 
Heaven, would soon be sanctioned on earth, That 
hour almost repaid the misery of the past. 

They were wed; and as the holy man of Heaven 
pronounced thent man and wife, tlie love and confi- 
dence which filled their souls and beamed irour their 
eyes, spoke volumes for their happiness. 

And it speke truth; for never: were hearts more 
deeply blessed than: were theirs. The past but 
taught them. to shun the errors of the future—to look 
weil and closely to the bottom of the stream, ere 
launching upon it life’s frail bark. 

And well-for all if they also would\do the same; 
for how much of the ills to. whioli flesh is heir would 
thereby be-averted.. Strange, very strange that the 
lesson is so hard to acquire. 

Exverienee is: its only teacher; and a harsh and 
crvel one she often proves.. But ‘tie the heart itself 
which causes it. It will not learn till forced by bitter 
necessity. 

And not all, in the end, can’ make ‘the denouement 
like that of Emma and Oharles. ‘'tiey, in the ‘very 
act of taking the hasty step, risk ‘all happiness, and 





only’ by‘an intervention of Providence can ‘it be ré- 
stored. 

Ther let one look well, pouder' deeply; ere ' yield- 
img to xppearances‘or the assertion® of others hey 
Will! oftentimes prove a “broken reed” and leare 
the Leart‘one sceue of desolation. : 0. 
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FACETTAE., 
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A VERY. Goan maxnt! 


Two well ‘aware ‘that grief and care 
Ate’ apt to bp unpleasant, 
And well | know a spell of woo 
Is. not’a wished-for present: 
Bat why despair?’ fer sulky six 
Fatesoon will te resigning—- 
Tis e’en allowed the darkest. cloud’ 
Cam boast a silver lining, 
When cast: upon. misfortune’s tide, 
Look always ou. the brighter side. 


Although your dreams of brifliaut schemes: 
Misfortune oft.may scatter, 

Affect. a-smila,.and.all. the while. 
Ciry & la Vie, ‘No nrattar,!” 

Aud day -by day pprsus your wiry, 
Let failune neler dismay: yous 

Though Fortune poatsidispesae your doubts, 
She'll very:soon obey ‘yous 

Though now’ slio- may your'suit derkie,, 

Look ever on the brighterside! 


Suppose’ you wooy noi doubt! you doy, 
For cowrtitg's: in thé fashion,. 
Tis: daily shown tlixt nmnakfnd’s prone‘ 
To fet the tendér passion. 
Tliough she’s. inclined to seem unkindy. 
And may at. times'rebeb you, 
Eéchew distress, a loving “Yes ” ' 
Your sweetlieart;soom may: tell” ygu.. 
So persevere and wit: your bride, 
And look upon thie brighter-sida.! 


Yes, Portune's. still ow slave/at will 
If lovingly we treat ha»p— 
Lf. we essay the proper way 
And stivd to- gently greet her. 
Oue soen'! forget» hem frequent + pats ¥— - 
They’ re only meant to try us; . 
Our griefsanon will blb be gone — 
She can’t fur long delyous. . 
So lev it always be your pritie 
To look upgn the ‘brigliter side’ —Fiin. 


HOW Td CAPCUH (A LOOSE’ CANARY. 


Tres reak way to ontch a loose canary and the only way | 
wihrich can be warranted for w térny of years, is to col- } 
leot all your frieids and’ family and poso* tenr 


around’ the tree or flunce where thie ‘canary is ‘at | 


bay. 

Let them all furnish themselves with plenty’ of 
bits of ‘kindling wood, sodwof grass) limps “of uirt, 
huvks of* brick, cnrry-conrbs; boot 


bottles;and other: handy missilesy and'fet them’ five i 


away boblly at the'camasy: If the bird cowardly |’ 
turns tail and flies off, let everybody follow and slam 


bang at him with their wtmost'vigour, It willbe || 


havd to confine: this: entertainment to’ your intime- 
diate-eircte, 

No boy whose heart’ is in the right pluce' and who 
has any legs will refrain from the pursait, and there 
are men who would leaves dentixt’s chair 'to mingle 


in thefray. Thero: ave icases; too; when! a°funeral || 


would ‘hang by a. thvead,.as it wore, in the vicinity 
of a can ry hunt: ‘Bven fromthe windows of upper 
rooms, where sickness or dishabille mwy detain un« 


fortunate enthusiasts, there will come, ever-andé |! 


anon, afrantie wash-bowl‘or whizzing lamp-chimney 
to testify the universality of the public interest; 

Of coursein this rapid free distribution’ of fire+ 
wood and paving material, it will not be long before 
several of your relations wild wiht they had brought 
atin umbrella along. Bat considerations of mere 
personal comfort must not be ‘allowed’ to interfere, 
If you keep this thingup long enough; and you alk 
fire pretty straight, you’ll be sure» to: get your 
canary, And then you can havevit stuffed, 


FEAR, 


Sypvey Situ onee, turning to a young; lady 
who was seated next*to him at a dinner-party, said: 
**Oh, I see, you are afraid of me—you crumble 
your bread. That is a great proof of shyness, I 
do it with one hand when I sit by the Bishop of 


t 





Tondbn, and with’ both’ hants'when» EB! sit by tho 
Arehbishop.'” 
© Wirey iss Gitraltar y one ‘oft the: most: wenderfal 
places in the world ?—Because it’s always om'tlie 
rock, but never ‘moves: 
A FLEA, 
. Ongiof thar Boand) of Education put! aapelielass 
throughs definition of: wouds.; 
‘* Spell and define the word bite?’ said. he, 

If was -clewérty angwered. » 
- © Spelliandatefine back? 

It was also cleverly answered. 
| “Novw2’ said the Bedard! ofs Ldnention. “pat the 
two words: tegether, and tall [cepditisnthatagss: the 
compound word back-biter?” 
» This: passed:thaclass fore a longime, ttle mais imo 
spired ‘boy exclaimed with delight, “Why, its s 


. AS . American, who has) recently: visited: Italy, 
wribésr: “ Venineisa' nice placey only: I muat: say I 
think it’s: damp. It smamat haben conibedstrerbamdors 
befune our avnivaly for ati present we: caw only, ges 
about the. streets in boats.” 


SELF SACRIFICES 


Master 'Toamy! (whose-pony, cannot. be» induced 
te face. gy idrain, to -Eldex Brother; who has 
gotintoe it): “I say, pens de:come ind {give us 
a:shove-belrind,. that’s.aigcad,, fellow, , and theasyou 
Cal Gp: OB with mp nag, [lL atop and help. yeuus 
out!?? —Judg, 

THE YORCE Of BWAMPLE- 


Avnr Ext? “ Why, Néllie, don’t: yau. know it 
ee to catelr hold of yoar ‘sister and). pull hee 

pe 

Neri *(who,.ddesn’t ‘see ity: ‘Well, auatie, I 
saw’you Bas ;Cousin oe seem round the neck’ quite 


wheu mamma t, amd 
Hite OF was ont, amd pul, 
PLIPPANGS! PUSISHEDs 


and lie dita’ iay anything |’” 
J 

Tae cimabas Browns; and their friends,form one 
ofthe nicest and: most ‘artistic’ sete in Brompton; 
but they hold all things modera“in contempt 
cial! p modern’ mausice One evening Gngany volte 
tders’ to: sitte-theme what he‘ cally a** Fi 
canzonete of the fifteenth oentary,’’ Ccokaue mrad ie! ie 
reality re et oy tne his own\in' ‘a 
minor ‘key; with! mook: *of the ntoad 
ididtioy deseriptioa; also» iivented ‘by ‘him on ‘tie 
spur of the: moment! The effect? is magisul; tears 
flow freety, and .aa: l 
Prin febtubttelptiie pubferinan bei 

Un 06 beingan extampbre 
one, be cannét repeat’ it; and is) mac embwrrassod 
by the success of his feeble joke. —Punolt. 


ECONOMY. 


Pani “Andi yésaxj if L take .tiigone\I'll save 
ha't the fuul?! Bedad!—(struck witiv: a brighs 
ides)-—U’l. takea palr-of "em—and save ital |” 


Me 


—Punobu 
&- KIND son, 
PADERFAMILIAS Jer ~ eldeat. son, .who: is) at 
Bartholomew’s) :: ‘ ge, these ane undommonly 


good cigars! Iean’t ‘aout smoke such expensive 
| cigars as these.” 


GEORGE - (qpandiy)s ‘ : 


‘Fill your case~fill your 
case, govuer 


—Puaci. 
CAXTONIAN,! 


“T Tay, Adolphoth, who ‘the‘dooth is Cackthton 
they’re getting up) all thith mentorial about?” 

* Caxton™Oarton; Khow the*ndme, somehow; 
Olt. yes: of: course—aw fly clever” fellow ¢ built the 
Kwistal Palace, you know.” —Puudis 


THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT, 


Apr quotation for the “Member for Jerusalem” 
—* Write‘me down an Ase.” —Ptuch. 


HANDSOME 18 ‘THAT HANDSOM® DOBs,' 


Niecw a ng any tlie Ss, “You 
seo, dear; boys don’*' generally’ grow’ protty’;” 
: but if they are’ very; ety good’ indeed, tiley may 
A up’? handsome” 
Oxive Brancu’ ‘Oh; uniole, why ditin’t you be 
a good boy Pf” —Judy. 
ROUND THE STUDIOS. 


FRIENDLY Critic (who has been asked his opi- 
ion) :** Portrait. of a -gentleman,'ig it, old fellow ? 
Looks more like a retired greengrocer, to my think- 
ing. 

N.B.—The “ gentleman” was'the ‘artist’s father- 
in-law, only it was to be kept secret at ase 

—Jwu Ts 


REASON WHY, 
Tux Arctic sotuhhin heen struck and willshortly 
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be distributed to all why took part in the late expe- 
dition, 

It bears a representation of the.Alerton.one side 
avd the. Quecn’s. head.om the ether. 

The Diavovery isi léft.onts apparently because the 
expedition not having:reacusd hePole, 
was made, 

APPROPRIATE, PUNTS AMBRE, 

Wuart to do. with the person who let off. the.ton- 
pedo at the‘* Welsh Harp,’ at Hendon, “nobmean« 
jg any harm,’—Let hint off —Judy. 

JOYOUS SPRING. . 


Now, weary with ifs dismal" fog aud rain,, 
The.winter cold; has; dragged; its- dreary; 
chain, 
With scarce ‘@ glerm: of‘ summy~ray 
Ta send us laughing on our way. 
And now these wintry montks arepust re- 
call 
Come, sunny ‘day! make us-forget) them all. 


Come, joyous Spring} thy greeny mantle 
spread, 
Aad make the, rich earth all a-posy, bed. 
Come, snow:drop. and the bright:bluer 
bell, 
Sweet primrose im the: dll; 
Come, now, bedeck. each: grassy ‘field \t 
we know 


With buttercup.and deppled. daisy ‘show. 


Come, clothe. the: trees with bright: new: 
leafage greeu, ; 
With: peaviy blossom where. the.suow has 
been, 
Deck hedgerow and the rippling rill; 
Come, gold and purple daffodil: 
Full throated song, birds flood the woody 


—dady.- 


grove 
With gladsome melody of life-and ‘love... 


Now, girdled with thy dewy mantle gay, . 
Drive out the winterand tle dark cold day, 
That-we may see, with all its grace; 
Thy ever laughing, comely face. 
Let blithe young life come: tripping o'er tlie’ 
plain, 
And Spring ! sweet Spring ! O, not excessi¢e 
rain. 


Por this young year, whiek ‘we’ with‘joy. 
did hail, 
Hath: brought . ua» nought. but: weeping; ; 
wrath, and wail— 
Great floods out o'er the grassy land— 
‘Lhe cry of war and fiery brand. 
But now we hope a better song to sing; 
Make merry hearts and ghad, bright, joyous 
Spring. —Fuan. 
CONUNDRUMS 


Wrrat is the worst-kind of an-omen?—Tb owe men. 

Wuen is a cook like a barber?— When he dresses 
hare (lair). 

Wart part. of a clock reminds youof.Christmas 
time 2—The. weights (waits). 

Why is T like an amphibious, aniwal-?—It'is found 
both in earth aud water, 

Wiuy was the first of September like the trans- 
gression of Adam ?—Because it was the. beginning of 
the fall. 

Wnat part of speech is nrost distasteful to lovers? 
—T he third person, 








STATISTICS. 
—_—___——_— 

Statistics or Lirz.—In the year 1876 there were 
1,154,627 births and 670;277 dcaths registered in the 
United Kingdom. These numbers are equal to a 
birth rato of 54:8 and a death rate of 20-4 per 1,000 
persous estimated to be living in the. middle of. the 
year. The resident population: at: that: date is esti- 
mated at 33,094,439 ; that of Eugland and Wales at 
24} millions, of Scotland rather more than 34 millions, 
and of Ireland upwards of 5} millions. The natural 
inerease of population inthe United Kingdom: in- 1876 
by excess of births over deaths, was 477,779, which is 
91,727 more than the increase-inthe preceding year, 
the birth-rate in 1876 being 0°8 per 1,000 higher and 
the death-rate 18 lower than in 1875. The actual 
increase of population in 1876 depends also upon the 


balance between emigration and immigration, - and-of' 


ne discovery: 





this-we:have: ud record: Retarns issaed by. the Board 
of Trade show, however, thatin the course of the-year 
102,722 emigrants of British origin left ports of the, 
United. Kiagdom . at; whicly emigration. officers. are 
Btationed: 53,023: for the United States; 32,746. the 
Austratian~ Odlunies; 9872 British North America, 
and’7,582°for other places. This emigration from the 


United Kingdom iu 1876. was.22 per cent. less thanin | 


1875,.which bad.in its turn. showed a) decline of 34 
por cemt from that:in 1874. The -dechine:in 1876 was 
equal to 14 per-ceut. im English, 30 in Scotch, aud 56 
in Irish emigrants, 





TWO FRIENDS. 


‘ Eeball ne’er .be.content witha: room .or 
two 
In a modest house,” said the haughty” 
maid, 
Asher airy cestlo she wandered through; 
Where.the children of fancy played. 
*T would have a palace, and live im state, 
With: plenty of servanie.atany: coumnand, 
And onty-to those who werevrich and great, 
Would. T offér:a: friendly hand.’ 


“T° must live at easa; and shall’ wed, in 
truth, 
Despite the many suspicious hints, 
No love-lorn stripling or simple youth, 
But a nabob, if hot a prince, 
For what is the use of power or pride, 
The stiapely form, or the hue of health, - 
If with these-gifts: weare still denied 
The greater blessingsof:weulth! 


** You may Togs if yow choose, but I’ve no 
belie 
Tn love in a cottage, or-love at sll; 
For the little cherub must come to grief 
If held in a -howely thrahl. , 
So I will marry a zoan:of umark,. 
And keep my carriage and bivein style, 
And I'd better quencit this presuming spark 
At whose devotion I smile,” 


“Td rather have love,’? ssid the Saxa 
maid, 
Whose laugh was hearty and full of cheer, 
‘‘Than all the princes »withi their parade: 
And ten thousand poenda‘s year! 
A.d whether F’!Plive in a stately conrt;, 
Or up in a garret ‘when I'am wed, 
Why, I never give it « single thought! 
It never enters. my. * -¥ 


Time passed ; and the cbildren-are’matrons 


now, 
And fortune -ber wonderful pranks ‘las 
played 
Til Hope no lonser-illames the brow 
Or the heart of the haughty maid, 
Who lives in avery modest way, 
In a little town; andher daily life : 
Is a daily torture; Pin-free:to sey. 
Since she is a poor man’s wite 


While the Saxon maid in her pride and 
power, 
Of noble presenceand cheerful mien, 
With love and fortune alike her dower, 
Reigns. well as a sacial queen. 
And.the god of mischief who.does his part | 
In thus dispensing the ills of fatey 
Ab ue can) tell bow'a human heart 


May grieve o'er its lost estate, K.P. 








GEMS; 


You had better learn wisdom/and prudence by the 
mishaps of your neighbours: than waitto learn them 
from your own: 

They must beg in harvest. who will not sow in the 


8 . 
PT hey that laugh at everything, and they that. fret 
at’everything, are fools-alite. 

If thou wouldst be happy bring thy mind to thy 
condition, and have au indifférence for more than what 
is sufficient. 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind tothe seorner, and 
dumb to those who are mischievously inquisitive, 

To be angry-is to revenge the faults of others upon 
oursel ves, 


amiable in a woman, that is not becoming in a man— 
not excepting even madesty nnd gent}eness of nature. 

When youhave attained power and wealth, beware 
of insoleuce, pride and oppression. 

Never communicate that which may prejudice your 
conceras wlien discovered, and nopbenetit-your friend 
whem he-knows it. 

Make friends of nono in whom yowhave not implicit 
confidence whom you cannot trust imall places, and 
at all seasons. The best friendship yow can: make is 
that which’ is based on thuse feelings: which spring, 
from the observance of sucred truths, 








HOUSEHOLD ' TREASURES. 


To Deo: Up Poisr Lace:—Fiih a goblet, or any 
jother glass dishy with cold soap’ suds made of the 
best quality of washing:: soap;. put: im. your 
lace and’ place it in a: strong sunlight:far:several 
‘hours, oftem squeezing the-lace-and changing: tite 
water, if it seems necessary; whan bleached, rinse 
gently in three or four waters, and if you, wish, it 
‘ecru, or yellowish white, dip it into a weak:solution 
of clear, cold coffee liquid ; if you desire to stiffen it 
slightly, dip it into a very;thim starch; provide 
|yourself with a paper of fine needlés, recall the looks 
‘and form of the collar when first purchased ; take a 
}good pincushion, arrange your collar in the right 
‘form, and gently pick it intoplsce=and secure with 
the needles every point and fisure in the Jace as it 
|was when purchased: leave it to.dry, and | press 
leither between the leaves of a heavy book, or lay 
between two pieces of ffinnet and pass a heated iron 
overit, Appligue:lace can: be;very nicely, washed 
bp> first sewing. iti carefully, right. side: down, toa 
piece of woollen: fiamnel, wash, stiffen slightly, and 
prese'before removing from the flznnel 

To Prurarz. an Eéo.: ronan Ixvarip.—Beat 
an egg until very light; add seasoning to the taste ; 

steam. until thoroughly: warmed, but. not 
powdered:. This-swill take about.two. minutes. An 
egg prepared this way will’ not distress even very 


Orrerats’om Various. MArmrrats:—To cover 
small twigs, leaves, and gauzy textile materials with 
resembling frost, or. ice, take hot concen- 
itrated selations of gum arabic, white suger, alum, 
‘and ehloride of ammonia (sal-ammeniac). [cicles: 
maybe: imitated byameans of ‘puze gelatine (isia- 


glass): 

Hers CAnpias.--Hoarhound candy, and others, 
may be made from a strong: decoetion or texof herb, 
thickened with loaf sugar, and boiled, skimmed and 
stirred till'very thiek and. stiff Then pour it 
smoothly -inte a-equare’ ‘pan, aad. set it..into a: cool 
place:to:congeal.. While:etilb.seft; mark it in even 
squares with a knife. Whew quite eold.and hard, 
loosen it, fromthe pan-with a knife, and take it out. 
It is good for coughs. ‘ 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reeovery> om: Tum: Sronew Van LEyex.—The 
‘‘ National Zeitung” says that the painting by Van 
Eyck, reeenthy stolen from the Berlin Museum, has 
beem recovered. A few days ago a saddior took a 
pietore to the secretary of the Museum, and inquired 
if{it waertbe: missing work, for which a reward was 
offered. He stated that he had purchased it. froma 
stranger for 174 groschen, and was-ignorant of its 
value and history until his. attention was called to 
the story of the theft by acquaintances. The pic- 
ture was the missing Van Hyek 5 but the authorities 
have prudently delayed the payment ‘of the: reward 
(300 marks) until they have been enabled to test tho 
truth of the finder’s story, 

A TEAM of gentlemen cricketers will sail for America 
in June; and engage in contest: with American clubs 
at Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. ‘They wilt 
remain in America‘three months; and wiil also wake a 
professional tour through the Dominion, to engage in 
a series of contests with the Hamilton, Toronto, 
Montreal, and Quebee clubs. Lord George Francis 
Harris, the famous cricketer, is the projector of the 
mavement. The, party will: be accompanied by Mr. 
Grace, the champion cricketer,amd.a namver of dis- 
tinguished amateur players. 

Serrtep ar Last—The Crimean graveyards aro 
to. be kept in order, and a custodian has been ap- 
pointed to protect them. Sostates the War Minister 
in his place in Parliament. 

A TEAM from the Cape of Good Hope will compete 
at. the Wimbledon meetivg, which commences on 





There searce can be named ione, quality that is 


the 9th of July. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acatna,—A good wife shines most at home; it is b 
the fireside that her prudence and love are displaye . 
and where she cultivates those homely virtues which 
bind ber husband with silken cords closely to her; it is 
there that her purity, her tenderness, and her forbear- 
ance are best seen, Sheis the brightest ornament both 
in prosperity and adversity. 

E. B.—If a tallow candle be placed ina gun and shot 
ata door it will go through without sustaining any in- 
jury, and if a musket ball be fired into water it will not 
only rebound, but be flattened, as if fired against a solid 
gutstance. A musket ball may be fired through a pane 
of glass making a hole the size of the ball, withont crack- 
ing the glass; if the glass be suspended by a thread it 
will make no difference, and the thread will not even 
vibrate, Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the ocean, 
wil) not rise on account of the pressure of the water, 

AseL.—During the harvest season the fall moon rises 
in great beauty sooner after sunset, for about seven days, 
than at any other time of the year; this is called the 
harvest-moon, which, affording a light after the sun has 
gore down, is of great service to the farmer, 

TracuER.—We do not believe in the necessity of flog- 
ging children, especially at school. A teacher who is fit 
for his station can command obedience by his presence 
and his manner. The trouble is, there are too many in- 
competent teachers in our school, who, not having the 
genius of command in their natures, thump, and cuff, 
and scold, and flog their pupils into a state of passive 
stupidity which passes for obedience. 

D. M.—Corpulency: When this does not arise from 
overfeeding or from indolent habits it is evidently con- 
stitutional, {t may, however, be mitigated by taking a 
great deal of exercise, by keeping very regular hours, 
and by avoiding all kinds of food tending to the secretion 
offat. Indeed, the diet should be very plain and simple, 
and green vegetables should form a considerable portion 
of it. 

C. L.—Phosphorus is the principal ingredient used in 
the manufacture of lucifer matches, It is chiefly ob- 
tained from an elaborate process in which, amongst other 
things, the ashes procured from calcined bones are ground 
and mixed with two-thirds of their weight of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, 

N.—It is not usual. 

Rurent.—You should approach the subject in a more 
delicate way. 

Jacx.—The handwriting is distinct and good enough 
for any practical purpose. 

Janet.—A mere error in the name will not invalidate 
@ marriage. 

J. B.—We cannot say. 

Atr.—Our correspondents are accommodated gratui- 
tously. 

Makry is counselled to defer such an important step for 
afew days. 

C. B. B.—The name Harriet signifies a great lady or 
heroine. The lady of whose age and appearance you 
give particulars cannot in any way be considered an old 
maid. 

A, C.—Your request shall meet with every considera- 
tion in the proper quarter, 

Jgexniz, twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

Eur L., seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to ee a with a young 
man. Must be about nineteen, tall, dark, handsome, 
fond of society. 

8. D. F., twenty-five, good-looking, tall, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a youug lady about 
tweaty, 





ALzert H., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty, dark, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
= matrimony, She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 

ome, 

Avice, seventeen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and nineteen, Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, dark 
eyes. 

T. V. and L. G. 8. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. V. is seven- 
teen, dark hair and eyes. L. G. S. is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-two. ; 

Frep, twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-seven. Respondents must be ina 
good position, . 

H. RB. and BR. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony, 
H. R, is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown éyes, 
dark, andfondofhome. R. M. is twenty-seven, medium 
height. 

L. L. and M. M., two seamen in the Boyal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies witha 
view to matrimony, L- L. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, M, M. is twenty-two. Both are 
educated, ‘ 

Tom and Jerry, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. Tom is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-lookiug. 
Jerry is twenty-three, considered good-looking, black 
hair, tae, and of a very loving disposition, They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 


THE BACHELOR'S WIFE. 


Somewhere, I must have missed you, dear, 
Sometime, we must have met, 
Unknowing, passed upon the way, 
So, I must miss you yet, 


Somewhere, when roses were in bloom, 
Sometime, when grass was new, 

And birds were singing in the trees, 
And stream and sky were blue! 


Or, was it when the foot of Care 
Stood heavy, day by day, 
Ue my train of Guties, till 
saw the narrow way ? 


That you and I each other missed, 
I know not how or when, 

Bot in the glamour of the dusk 
You came to me again, 


I see you by my lonely hearth 
A gracious lady fair, 

With fire-glow, like an aureole 
Amid your shining air, 


I see your dainty hand patent, 
(A most transparent sham, 

As though both dimples could be hid 
Behind so small a palm.) 


Meantime, the mocking young folks jeer 
At my poor lonely life; 
The never guess how gay Iam 
ith my fair shadow wife! 


How I exult, that Time nor pain 
Can come my darling near, 

While earthly angels human grow, 
And lose their pinions here, 


So maybe, after all, ’tis best 
That somewhere we have missed, 
I wonder if you knew it too, 


And keep an evening tryst? L. B. 


Maazra, eighteen, tall, fond of home and children, dark, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman, 
about twenty-nine, 

Puyrtus and Mary, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Phyllis is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes. Mary istwenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes, They are both guod-looking. 
Tradesmen preferred, 

S. C, and B, G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. 8. C. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, B.G.is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair. 

Bessig, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home and music, 

ALFRED and Jor, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men, Alfred is nineteen, 
medium height, good-looking. Joe is twenty-two, tull, 
dark. Respondents must be good-looking, and fond of 
music, 

Davin L., twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Joun W., Wituram W., and Henry P., three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. John W. is twenty-one, good-looking, 
William W, is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
= music, Heury P, is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond of 

ome, 


c 


Gores, twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom. 
plished, would like to correspond with OF pay lady, 
with a view to matrimony, Must be twenty-two, tho. 
Youghly domesticated. 

Lorr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark, 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢orrespoud 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, 

Magia H, and Juuia M., two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony. ia H, ig tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, and fond of music, Julia M., is tall, dark, good- 
lookin g, brown hair, brown eyes. 

N. V., twenty-two, good-looking, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, and of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspund with a young lady who must be in a good 
position, 

L. B. and Tom, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. L. B. is twenty, good-looking, medium 
peight, Tom is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 

ark, 

V.L, and D. E., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. V. L.is twenty- 
five, idered hand » good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, aud light blue eyes. D. E, is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, mediuun height, of a loving 
disposition, 

Dan, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, dark, grey 
eyes. He is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, E 

W111, thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, biue 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three, Widow not objected to. Must ve 
affectionate. 

M, B. and T. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. M. B. is 
twenty-three black hair, blue eyes, aud medium height, 
of a loving disposition. T. B, is tweuty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, Respondents must be 
of p, — dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, : 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Viotet by—Walter, a sailor in the Royal Navy, fair, 
tall, curly hair, of a loving disposition, Thinks he isail 
she requires, 

B. G. is responded to by—Maria L. E., nineteen, good 
looking, dark hair. 

Exeanor L, by—B,, tall and dark. 

M. M, by—Janie, seventeen. 

A. K. M. by—Nell, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he requires, 

Euma by—David, niueteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 
fond of home. 

Ava 8S, by—John, in a good position, tall, and of dark 
complexion. . 

Auice by—S. K., twenty-four, tall, considered good. 
looking. . 

Tom vy—Alice, twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair, andot 
a loving disposition. 

. P. by—T. D., considered good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

T. M. by—Betsy, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fon] 
of home and children. 

2 = by—Molly, nineteen, good-looking, fair, medinm 
eight. 

‘Auton by—Robert, fair, medium height. 

WiLL by—Clio, twenty, thoroughly domesticated, and 


li. 

M. M. by—Julia, twenty-three, fair complexion, good- 
tempered. 

CuarLes by—Margaret, twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, 
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